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“The standard of Harven'’s Youre Propte is higher than that of any 
other weekly publication for the young.”— Boston Globe. 

“We cannot commeud it too highly.” —Christian Union. 

“A model jnvenile....A boy or girl can have-no purer and brighter 
magazine.” —The Independent. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw IniusrratrKp WRkKLY. 


A NEW VOLUME. 


With the Number for November 1, 1887, Haprge’s Youxe 
Prop.e will enter upon its Ninth Volume. ; 

The course of this weekly magazine has heen one of steady im- 
provement, both in its scope and the quality of its reading and 
jliustrations. It has been called “ the perfection of a Juvenile 
paper.” It is not intended for the very youngest readers : it is for 
the young people of the family—those who are attending school, 
and who, having passed beyond the earlier grades of * Readers,” 
have not yet outgrown the kind of veading that is best suited for 
young people up to the age of sixteen. wr : 

The fact of its being published weekly gives it opportunities to 
discuss important current events that are of interest to young read- 
ers, and of' these opportunities Harper's YOUNG PEOPLE intends td 
avail itself more frequently than heretofore. 

llanper's Youne Propie for 1888 will consist of 53 weekly 
numbers, and will contain more reading matter than the largest 
and most successful of the monthly juvenile magazines, and that at 
a subscription price cousiderably less than theirs, 


Haxpeer’s YOUNG Prope, $200 PER YRAR. 


A specimen copy of Hanpxr’s Youné Peorix will be sent on ap- 
plication. 
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An I:tvstratep Suppiement is issued gratuitously with this 
number of Harper's WEEKLY. 








THE PRESIDEN1’S RETURN. 


NHE tour of the President has been attended with 
very great popular enthusiasm and the most lav- 
ish civic hospitality. He is, however, undoubtedly 
much too wise a man to be deceived by such demon- 
strations, or to interpret them merely as proofs of 
personal popularity. Undoubtedly this is a large 
element in the feeling with which he has been re- 
ceived, and it is one of which the President and his 
friends may well be proud. He has undeniably im- 
pressed the country as a plain, honest, courageous 
Chief Magistrate bent upon doing his duty. Such 
a Magistrate every city is glad to welcome. But ev- 
ery city, also, would weleome any President with be- 
coming respect and warmth, and every city is always 
ready for a parade aud a spectacle. The President, 
who is a cool observer, will easily understand the sig- 
nificance of his reception. It would be a misfortune 
if such demonstrations should be interpreted as signi- 
fying such complete popular satisfaction that he 
could not change his course in any respect without 
forfeiting general confidence. Such a conclusion, 
however, would be possible only for a very weak and 
obtuse man—a man, that is to say, very different from 
the President. His whole public career thus far has 
illustrated the truth of the saying that honesty is the 
best policy. He is strong in the public regard be- 
cause he is believed to have been true to himself, and 
his hold upon his fellow-citizens has been shaken 
only when he has seemed to yield his convictions in 
deference to the ambitions and interests of others. 

It is not the inexplicable Executive action in regard 
to removals and appointments in Maryland and In- 
diana, for instance, which has won the respect of the 
country, but the refusal to yield to sinister influences 
elsewhere. The inconsistency tempers public feeling, 
but it does not destroy public confidence. A Presi- 
dent and his administration are justly estimated 
upon the whole and in general, and they are not 
abandoned by sensible men as recreant and hopeless 
because of particular disappointments, inconsisten- 
cies, and failures. If, indeed, personal delinquencies, 
want of official integrity, prostitution of office to pri- 
vate advantage, could be truthfully alleged against 
the President, patriotic and upright citizens every- 
where would abandon him. It is an amusing trick 
of the BLAINE organs to assert that the independent 
vote was given to Mr. CLEVELAND solely upon the 
ground that he was an uncompromising civil service 
reformer, and consequently that principle and logic 
require that vote to abandon him upon proof of a 
want of uniform and consistent observance of reform. 
The trick is transparent and harmless, and nobody is 
really deceived. Mr. CLEVELAND was supported to 
insure the defeat of Mr. BLAINE, and the object was 
accomplished. Whatever disappointment there may 
have been in regard to his reform course, principle 
and logic would seem to require, since neither party, 
as such, is a reform party, that those of his supporters 
who were disappointed should not support any oppos- 
ing candidate from whom greater consistency upon 
this point, and greater satisfaction upon all other 
points, might not be justly anticipated. ‘‘When I 
think,” said a wise man recently, “‘how much better 
the President might have done in this direction, I am 
rather depressed; but when I reflect that I don’t know 
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any other public man who would have done half so 
well, Iam greatly encouraged.” 

The attempts to injure the President by ridicule 
during his tour have been woful failures, like the 
effort in regard to the alleged FoRAKER snub, which, 
although carefully nursed, has been, we fear, of no 
real advantage to the Republican party. The palsy- 
imprecations about the battle-flag order also have 
certainly convinced nobody that the President is a 
rebel at heart. The invocation of the cyclopedia to 
discredit him has been equally futile. That the Pre- 
sident took certain statistics in his local speeches 
from a convenient manual has not impressed the 
country as a grave offence, nor even asa folly. But 
to insist that it proves his mental aridity is something 
that has undoubtedly seemed to the country exceed- 
ingly silly. There have been several Presidential 
tours, and they are of obvious benefit both to the 
President and to the country, except in the sorry in- 
stance of Mr. JoHNSON. WASHINGTON, MONROE, and 
JACKSON were predecessors of Mr. CLEVELAND in 
such journeys. But none have been more impor- 
tant and significant than the last, which has both pro- 
moted good feeling and typified the peaceful re- 
union of the States. Nothing could be more strik- 
ing, or more vividly illustrate the happy fortune of 
this country, than turning, during the late journey of 
the President, from the newspapers which daily de- 
scribed its prosperous progress to the newspapers 
which daily described the situation of twenty-five 
years ago. A change so vast and beneficent seems 
almost to justify the half-superstitious faith of Amer- 
icans in a Providence which specially. protects the 
United States. 





CONGRESS AND THE FINANCIAL 
SITUATION. 


THE serious mischief arising from the enormous 
surplus, and the locking up in the Treasury and with- 
drawing from circulation without return ten millions 
of dollars monthly, will unquestionably make the ques- 
tion of relief very urgent: when Congress meets. The 
uncertainty and menace of the present situation are 
so great, and the necessary delay in the operation of 
any measures of relief, however wisely devised and 
promptly adopted, is so obvious, that action will be 
felt to be imperative if disaster is to be averted. But 
the political exigencies of the year before the Presi- 
dential election are so pronounced that there will be a 
strong impulse toward inaction. This will be in- 
creased by the want of accord in either party upon 
the proper policy to pursue. The situation illustrates 
very strongly the grave inconvenience of the quad- 
rennial national election. It acts as a paralysis both 
of Congress and of business. The members of Con- 
gress are intent upon their own fortunes and the wel- 
fare of their party, and the country therefore must 
wait, while the universal uncertainty which always 
attends the possible change of the tariff in conse- 
quence of an election alarms business and restricts its 
activity. The situation also illustrates the confusion 
and loss arising from a situation in which parties have 
ceased to represent policies, and are engaged in the ef- 
fort to adjust themselves to questions which have 
arisen since their organization. 

The Republican party was formed to resist the ag- 
gressions of slavery. Without that purpose it would 
not have been organized. It was largely composed 
of Whigs, and therefore its platform of 1860 contain- 
ed a protection plank. But some of its most earnest 
and able leaders had been Democrats, and therefore 
protection was not the chief party principle. The 
object of the party was the freedom of the Territories 
and the overthrow of the control of the government 
by slavery. The tariff was wholly a subordinate 
question. The primary objects of the party have all 
been achieved, and it now declares high protection to 
be ‘its main policy, But it does not make adhesion 
even to this dogma imperative. A man or a paper or 
a convention may accept it in a very modified form, 
or may reject vehemently the measures which it re- 
quires, and yet remain within the Republican connec- 
tion. The party is not a protectionist party in the 
sense that it was a party of the non-extension of sla- 
very, and therefore it proposes no definite policy upon 
the subject. The same thing is true of the Demo- 
cratic party with regard to the principle of a revenue 
policy. Both Mr. CARLISLE and Mr. RANDALL have 
definite views of the course to be pursued. But they 
differ radically. If the parties really represented dif- 
ferent policies upon the subject, Mr. CARLISLE and Mr. 
RANDALL could not belong to the same party. The 
fact that they do belong to the same party reveals its 
want of a representative or truly party character. 

But the probability of any effective remedial legis- 
lation by Congress is diminished not only by the im- 
minence of the election and the want of party agree- 
ment, but by the fact that the two Houses are under 
different party control. The Senate is Republican, 
and the House Democratic. There are Republicans 
who might be willing to reduce the surplus by tariff 
revision, but they insist that it shall be revised only 
by the friends of protection, and not in the interests of 
revenue reform. It is hardly possible that any mea- 
sure which would satisfy the House would pass the 
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In a ‘‘ Presidential year” the fear of permit- 
ting the other party to reap the advantage of propos- 
ing a measure of actual relief will hold both parties in 
check. The Republicans do not mean that the Dem- 
ocrats shall have the credit both of restoring public 
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confidence and of averting business panic. The Dem- 
ocrats do not intend to justify the Republican sneer 
that they succeed only so far as they adopt the Re- 
publican policy. Even if the CARLISLE men and the 
RANDALL men could agree in the House, the Senate 
would demur. The prospect of actual relief therefore 
seems to us not to be very promising. But relief is of 
the highest necessity to.the country, and the popular 
indignation will be very great should nothing be done. 
The situation becoming acute will largely influence 
the Presidential election. The party which treats the 
surplus as a bagatelle, and while the people are taxed 
to raise an unnecessary hundred millions of. dollars 
is indifferent to the withdrawal of the enormous 
monthly sum from circulation, will hardly satisfy the 
country by proposing to scatter it among the people. 
If, however, the situation should hasten the readjust- 
ment of parties upon actual issues, it should not be 
without advantages. 





ANTI-‘SALOON REPUBLICANISM. 


IT is evident that there is much anxiety in regard 
to the amount and result of the prohibition vote 
which will be cast this year, and the address recently 
delivered in New York by ALBERT GRIFFIN, chairman 
of the Anti-Saloon Republican National Committee, 
contains the best statement of the character of that 
movement. Mr. GRIFFIN’s sincerity and devotion to 
the temperance cause are unquestionable. He is a 
prohibitionist, but he thinks prohibition to be at pre- 
sent impracticable, and he therefore desires to obtain 
as rigid a restriction of the liquor traffic as possible. 
This can best be done, he thinks, by closing the sa- 
loons. To accomplish this result it is better, in his 
opinion, to make use of existing agencies than to at- 
tempt the creation of new ones, and as, according to 
Mr. GRIFFIN’s belief, fully three-quarters of ‘‘ the Re- 
publicans of the North” are opposed to the saloons, 
and as he thinks that Republicans consider it to be 
the mission of the party ‘‘ to support the right side of 
every living issue as it arises from year to year and 
age to age,” he holds it to be the duty of every rea- 
sonable prohibitionist to support the Republican par- 
ty as the best practical agent of reform. The present 
purpose of the Prohibition party, he says, is the de- 
struction of the Republican party as temporizing and 
compromising, and therefore the most insidious and 
dangerous enemy of prohibition. When it is de- 
stroyed, prohibition Republicans will be liberated, 
and the Prohibition party will dominate the country. 

To this anticipation Mr. GRIFFIN opposes statistics 
and calculations. Compared with itself, the Prohi- 
bition vote has increased 2686 in twelve years, and 
between ’80 and ’84 nearly four hundred per cent. a 
year. But if its claim of a present total vote of 
300,000 be accepted, the previous rate of increase of 
four hundred per cent. is already reduced to fifty. 
Moreover, between 1872 and 1884, while the Prohibi- 
tion vote increased 145,020, the Republican vote in- 
creased 1,254,901, and the total vote of the country 
3,636,461. The problem of the Prohibition party, 
therefore, according to Mr. GRIFFIN, is to destroy the 
Republican party which cast 4,851,981 votes in 1884 
and is growing more than 100,000 a year, and to in- 
crease its own vote of 150,626 in 1884 enough to defeat 
the Democratic party, which cast 4,874,986 votes in 
that year, whose normal growth is about 74,000 a year, 
and which, should the Republican party be dissolved, 
would be swollen by the Republican saloon element. 
But as Mr. GRIFFIN holds that the Republican party 
cannot be destroyed, and that ‘‘if defeat follows de- 
feat through this century, the next will find them, 
with ranks unbroken, under the same banner,” he 
cannot admit that the Prohibition party will achieve 
the impossible and destroy the indestructible. This, 
of course, concludes the argument, and since the pro- 
hibitionists cannot remove what they deem to be an 
obstruction, Mr. GRIFFIN argues that they should look 
more closely, see that it is not an obstruction, but an 
instrument, join the Republican party, exclude its sa- 
loon element, and triumph. 

Mr. GRIFFIN does not ask prohibitionists to work 
with Republicans merely to elect candidates. ‘‘The 
questionable, disreputable, contemptible, and infa- 
mous conduct of some Republicans has disgusted me 
as much as it has you;”’ and when ‘‘dram-sellers or 
dram-sellers’ tools” are nominated by the Republican 
party, he would defeat them if possible. But his ear- 
nest plea does not seem to us to meet the case. The 
prohibitionists hold that the paramount public ques- 
tion is prohibition, and that restriction is unworthy 
if not sinful compromise. To ask them, therefore, to 
join a party which does not profess to desire prohi- 
bition, but aims at restriction, seems to us to be 
merely a@ repetition of the old appeal of the Whigs to 
the antislavery voters forty years ago. Restriction, 
indeed, we believe to be the true policy. But we 
should not expect a prohibitionist to whom restric- 
tion is in itself a wrong to accept it as a step toward 
prohibition. It may be a very remarkable state of 
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mind upon his part, but so seemed the mental condi- 
tion of the Liberty party man to the old Whig. The 
objection to the Republican course upon this subject 
at the late New York Convention is that the Conven- 
tion was afraid to alienate the saloon interest by de- 
claring for high license, and obscured its position in 
a cloud of words. Yet the alienation and exclusion 
of the saloon interest from the party is the very ob- 
ject at which Mr. GRIFFIN aims; and as nothing can 
be plainer than that the Convention wished to avoid 
that result, and as Mr. SHERIDAN SHOOK, the chief 
representative of the saloon interest in the Conven- 
tion, expresses himself as perfectly satisfied with its 
action, it is difficult to understand how Mr. GRIFFIN 
can be satisfied also. Undoubtedly the probabilities 
of restriction are much. greater under Republican 
than under Democratic control of the Legislature. 
But prohibitionists may justly describe the conduct 
of the Republican Convention as cowardly, and with 
equal justice may allege that a policy which is ac- 
ceptable to Mr. SHERIDAN SHOOK and his friends ought 
not to be supported by prohibitionists. 





THE CITY CHARITIES, 


THE report on the public charities of New York 
city for the year 1886, made to the State Board of 
Charities by Mrs. LOWELL, a member of the Board, 
is, upon the whole, an encouraging document, Many 
of its statements, indeed, are shocking and painful, 
and the nature of the revelations shows the vital ne- 
cessity of a close and vigilant and incessant personal 
scrutiny of every department and detail in order to 
avoid persistent abuses and evils, and to provide hu- 
mane administration. The nature of this branch of 
public care usually repels personal attention, because 
there is so much that is shocking and revolting. But 
that very fact facilitates criminal neglect and abuse, 
and explains the wretched and shameful condition 
into which county jails and poor-houses often fall. 
But the wrong and the disgrace are diminishing, and 
in this State the happy result is largely due to the 
character and efficiency of the present Board of Char- 
ities, of which Mrs. LOWELL and Miss CARPENTER are 
most diligent and efficient members. The very first 
sentence of the report is cheerful and pleasant, for it 
states that a retrospect of only five years shows radi- 
cal improvement in the management of the city insti- 
tutions. This is not lightly nor unintelligently said, 
but it is the conclusion of careful and intelligent ob- 
servation. 

In the earlier reports to the State Board by the 
city Commissioners one of the gravest charges was 
that of the control of the department by political 
and personal influences. These, indeed, are not now 
wholly unknown, but there are none of the flagrant 
instances of the power of such influences which were 
recently so common and so painful. The heads of 
the institutions have generally authority to discharge 
unfit and unruly subordinates, and the civil service 
rules of competition, although not strictly applied to 
the selection of subordinates, owing to the lack of 
applications for appointment, have yet raised the 
grade of persons applying for positions. A much 
better ‘‘tone” also is observable throughout the de- 
partment. Faithful discharge of duty is surer of rec- 
ognition, and insubordination and disgraceful neg- 
lect of duty are surer of punishment.: The want of 
applicants enough to make competition practicable 
has led the Civil Service Board oftener than seems 
desirable to Mrs. LOWELL to exempt minor places 
from the operation of the rules, which has the bad 
effect of encouraging the conviction that they are to 

- be easily set aside for political convenience. Besides 
political and personal influence in the management, 
which has now largely disappeared, the chief defect 
hitherto reported has been a want of comprehensive 
method, which still exists, and is due to the neces- 
‘sary inability of the Commissioners of Charities and 
Correction properly to administer so immense and 
complicated a trust. 

As the effective solution of this difficulty Mrs. 
LOWELL renews her recommendation, which has been 
favorably considered by the press, of a division of the 
Department of Charities and Correction into three 
departments. One of these should have charge of 
criminals and able-bodied paupers; another, of the 
sick, insane, and helpless; and the third, the care and 
supervision of the dependent children of the city, the 
number of whom in 1885 was 20,005, and their cost 
to the city $1,505,663. A bill to effect the division 
contemplated has been drawn, which would probably 
do much to remedy many of the existing evils. The 
necessity of some kind of action is obvious from the 
steady increase in the number of dependents upon the 
city, the increase in ten years being 3082, and the esti- 
mated expense of their care for 1887 being very near- 
ly $2,000,000. A careful study of the statistics shows 
confused and incongruous results, which would not 
be possible except for the confused and incongruous 
collection of institutions under the care of the depart- 
ment. It is evidence of the beneficial effect of a few 
intelligent and earnest persons that there has been so 
much improvement in the city institutions. The mis- 
fortune is that the city delegation in the Legislature 
as a whole is so poor a representation of the intelli- 
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gence and public spirit of the city that the legislation 
essential for radical relief is delayed and imperilled. 
But the investigations of the ‘‘institutions” made by 
the State Board of Charities during the year, and the 
ample and detailed statements of the report, with the 
constant interest of the local members, will steadily 
advance the good work. 





THE BURNHAM INDUSTRIAL FARM. 


THE modest opening of the Burnham Industrial Farm 
the other day marked another step in the progress of the 
wise treatment of crime. In the State of New York the 
law requires that boys punishable for truancy or some 
nominal offence, but who are not yet depraved, much less 
criminal, shall be sent to one of several institutions to 
which boys of confirmed criminal habits are committed. 
One of the first observations of intelligent interest in penal 
institutions was that of the fact that our common county 
jails are mere nurseries of crime, and that the want of dis- 
crimination in our penal provisions results in educating 
young offenders to be criminals. 

It is plain that such offenders, if withdrawn from con- 
taminating associations and placed under pleasant, whole- 
some, and reformatory influences, might be saved to the 
community as good citizens. A conference of those inter- 
ested in the subject, and who are familiar with the charac- 
ter and happy results of similar enterprises elsewhere, was 
held a year or more ago in New York, and an act of incor- 
poration was obtained for the receipt and administration 
of a noble gift for the purpose of providing a proper re- 
formatory. The name of the Burnham Industrial Farm re- 
veals the wise and generous dovor. ‘The farm embraces 
nearly six hundred acres in Columbia County, midway be- 
tween Lebanon and Canaan, and about three miles from 
both towns, which are railway stations. It was formerly a 
Shaker property, and is in excellent condition. There are 
ample buildings, stock, orchards, machinery, and imple- 
ments. Mr. Tick, of Elmira, after careful inquiry, has been 
appointed Superintendent, and Mr. Rounp, the Secretary 
of the New York Prison Association, is Corresponding Sec- 
retary. 

The law requires that, so far as possible, children shall 
be committed to a reformatory of the religious faith of the 


parent. At the Burnham Farm the children will be taught ~ 


in the Protestant faith, without denominationalism, and 
they will be trained in various useful trades, as carpenters, 
blacksmiths, masons, shoemakers, painters, etc., and from 
the products of the farm, dairy, orchards, and garden a 
good revenue will be obtained. In this good work, de- 
signed to benefit the public, the public is invited to co-op- 
erate by contributions, which may be sent to Mr. W. D. 
SLOANE, 882 Broadway. There can be no question either 
of the great value of such an institution or of the fitness 
of the hands to which its direction is committed; and 
among the many good objects of the kind which intelligent 
liberality may seek to aid, none certainly is better than the 
Burnham Industrial Farm. 





THE PULPIT AND THE DRAM-SHOP. 
THE meeting of the clergy in the city of New York to 


take measures to arouse public sentiment against the pro- — 


ject of legalizing the sale of liquor on Sunday is another 
illustration of the strong temperance feeling which now 
exists in the community, and which will certainly greatly 
affect the election. It is a question of expediency and good 
order. The experience of society proves that it greatly 
promotes the public welfare to regulate the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors, and that it is a wise regulation to close the 
saloons on Sunday. There is uo question of legislating 
men into virtue, but of repressing a public nuisance. 

The degree of restraint which is wise aud practicable 
can be determined only by the general good sense. But 
that the one great day of rest in the week should be sig- 


. nalized by open saloons and free liquor-selling, in. a com- 


munity where such freedom is known to incite to disorder 
and crime, is a proposition which the general good sense 
willcoundemn. The.same general considerations which im- 
pose a license or tax upon this traffic and restrict the traffic 
to certain hours require its cessation upon Sunday. There 
is great opposition and much evasion of the law. But that 
it is generally beneficial, and that no public advantage 
would result from its repeal, will hardly be denied. 

In Albany the protest of the pulpit was so effective as 
seriously to perplex the politicians, who cannot readily 
calculate the effect of a movement which appeals not only 
to the love of decency and order, but to the religious senti- 
ment. ‘The pulpit, like the press, is the representative of 
a powerful opinion, which politicians cannot disregard, and 
the plea of the united Christian pulpit, evangelical and 
ritnalistic, Roman and Euglish, Trinitarian and Unitarian, 
upon a question involving public order, would have a pro- 
found effect. 


CURRENT DROLLERY. 


OnE of the amusing incidents of the centennial constitu- 
tional season is the indignation with which certain critics 
denounce 2 late article in the Political Science Quarterly upon 
“England and her Colonies.” ‘The writer is compared to a 
rancorous American Tory of the time of the Revolution, or 
one of the later enemies of America and prophets of its 
downfall. He is warmly rebuked for venturing to say that 
“it wonld be foolish to assert that the citizen of the United 
States enjoys a greater degree of liberty than the subject 
of the crown either in England or Canada.” But the droll- 
est comment ef the critic of the article is that its publica- 
tion in an American review strikingly illustrates the free- 
dom of the press in this country! and questions the wisdom 
or taste of elaborately supporting a position which has been 
long exploded by the logic of events. 

This is very comical. An accomplished writer discourses 
with learning and good temper the question of the right of 
Parliament a hundred years ago to tax the colonies, con- 
ceding that, whether it existed or not, American indepen- 
dence was certain. He argues, as has been argued before, 
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and as BuRKE, our stanchest friend, did not deny, that the 
right probably existed. BURKE, however, alleged that the 
right was not in debate. It was a question of expediency. 
The subject is a point of precedent and history, and the 
writer in the Potitioal Science Quarterly wakes out an excel- 
lent case. But. notwithstanding the apprehension of the 
amusing critic, the writer has not the least intention of 
deducing the conclusion that we ought straightway to re- 
turn to our allegiance. 

That the publication of such a paper should be gravely 
regarded as an illustration of the marvellous self-restraint 
of Americans and of the freedom of our press is so droll as to 
suggest that the critic of the article has a very imperfect 
couception of America and of American liberty. He evi- 
dently thiuks that if a writer should advocate a monarchy 
as better than a republic in this country he would be a 
very dangerons kind of incendiary, to be closely watched 
by the police, if not summarily silenced. That is not the 
American instinct. The results of the agrarian laws, the 
force of the Pragmatic Sanction, or the right of Parliament 
to tax the colonies may be discussed upon any side and 
with any conclusion without peril to American, indepen- 
dence, and without straining the fair limits of free speech. 





PERSONAL. 


Jonn Donoautr, the sculptor, has just finished a figure of heroic ~ 


size, which he calls “The Boxer.” It was modelled after Joun L. 
Suttivan, who posed for it at the suggestion of Jonn Borie 
O’Rettty, who is an enthusiast in athletic sports. During the 
sittings Mr. Sunttvan did not talk much, but when they were fin- 
ished, and he saw the completed statue, he eaid, “I like it,” which 
was all that was necessary. . Mr. Donocuur attracted a good deal 
of attention last winter by his statue “ Young Sophokles,” exhib- 
ited at the Academy of Design, New York. An Italian posed for 
the figure of this statue, but the head is that_of Joun Exvior, an 
English artist, who married Miss Maup Howe. 

—But for the ladies of Philadelphia there would be no monu- 
ment to General Meaps in Fairmount Park. The fund started 
for this purpose had only reached $2300 when a committee of 119 
ladies took the matter in hand and raised $23,000; this, with a 
State and government appropriation, raised the amount to $30,000, 
which was the sum needed. Competition was invited, and sixteen 


designs were submitted ; of these the one offered by ALEXANDER - 


Mitne Caper, an American citizen of Scotch birth, was selected. 
—Mrs. Frep Grant has’ gone with her husband on his election- 


eering campaign through New York State. She is said to be. 


handsome and diplomatic, a bright conversationalist, and a good 
musician, 

—Mrs. Bryan Water Proctor, the widow of “ Barry Corn- 
wall,” is now living in London, at the age of eighty-seven. She 
has a flat on the fourth floor in the Albert Mansions, and if when 
she comes home from some entertainment in the evening she finds 
the elevator stopped running, she trips gayly up to her apartment, 
where she drinks a cup of coffee and dips into the latest novel be- 
fore she goes to bed. 

—Dr. R. W. SHure.prt, of the army, whose portrait we present 
herewith, has been charged by the War Department with hav- 
ing violated military law in that he publiciy discussed the con- 
duct of the public service in a letter which was published by 7he 
Nation in its issue of the Ist of September last. Dr. Sacretpr 
holds a high social position, being the elde-t son of Admiral Sav- 
FELDT, of the navy, and is an officer who has attained in a compar- 





atively short space of time a world-wide reputation through the 
publication of his voluminous list of scientific memoirs, which has 
appeared both in this country and Europe, treating of the widest 
range of subjects, from pure philosophical anatomy to matters of 
education, public conduct, and political economy. He claims mem- 
bership with several of the most distinguished learned societies 
abroad, and a still greater number in this country, and was ap- 
pointed a‘ delegate to the Ninth International Medical Congress, 
which has recently adjourned its session in Washington. His 
trial on the charges indicated will be of especial interest, as no 
Jessa question is to be tested than whether or no a military officer 
of our government can assume the right common to all citizens of 
this country, and discuss in the press the public service. 

—Signor Campanini says that he never felt better in his life, 
and that his voive is as good as it ever was, notwithstanding several 
serious attacks of bronchitis. Since he left this country Signor 
Campanini has been living on his farm, which is about a three 
hours’ ride from Milan. 

—Captain Parrerson, of the Sandy Hook Life-saving Station, 
has lived at the Hook ever since he was a year old. His father 
was for twenty-five years a keeper of the Sandy Hook Light-house. 
Captain Patrerson has been in the Life-saving Service for six 
years, and keeper of the Sandy Hook station for three years. He 
has seen the Life-saving Service grow from nothing to its present 
proportious. The crews are now thoroughly organized ; each surf- 
man receives $50 a month, and the keeper-$100 a month, and 
find their own provisions, The life is a hard one, but it is not 
without its attractions. It is said that as many as 25,236 people 
have been rescued by the Life-suviug Service siuce it was estab. 
lished in 1871, 
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SIGNOR FRANCESCO CRISPI, PREMIER OF THE ITALIAN MINISTRY.—(Ser Pace 783.) 


ELIHU B. WASHBURNE. 


Exinc B. WasHBurNE was the third of seven sons of IsrarL 
Wasuevrng, who went up into Maine from Massachusetts in 1806, 
and settled three years later at Livermore. He was a direct de- 
scendant of Jonny Wasnevrne, first Secretary of the Council of 
Plymouth. His mother, a daughter of Samvet BENJAMIN, was, as 
well as the Wasuburnegs, descended from the first Puritan settlers 
of Massachusetts. Of old IsnazL Wasnhsurne’s seven sons five 
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became more or less conspicuous in public life. Israxx, the el- 
dest, was Governor of Maine, member of Congress, and Collector of 
Customs at Portland; CapwatLapgr was Governor of Wisconsin, 
member of Congress, and a Major-General of Volunteers in the 
war; while Witiiam D, 4 Coangp gained considerable eminence 
in business and polities a Minnesota.. Exrau was born Séptem- 
ber 22, 1816. He worked on a farm and attended the district 
school in his early years, and at the age of eighteen entered the 
office of the Kennebec Journal, at Augusta, as a printer’s appren- 
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tice. Three years later he studied law at Kent Hill Seminary and 
in the office of Jonn Ot1s, of Augusta, He also taught school in 
the intervals of other occupations, and in 1839, after a term at 
the Cambridge Law School, was admitted to the bar. He deter- 
mined to go-to the West to prnesine his profession, and in 1840 
settled -at Galena, Illinois. He early began to take part in poli- 
tics as a Whig, and was a member of the Convention which 
nominated Henry Cxiay for President at Baltimore in 1844. 
He was also a delegate to the National Convention in 1852, and 
supported the candidacy of General Scorr. In 
the mean time he had gradually built up a suc- 
cessful practice, and gained some reputation as 
a political speaker. In 1848 he was a candidate 
for Congress, but was.defeated by Colonel Baker. 
In the old Galena district, which extended from 
the Mississippi River to Lake Michigan, the Demo- 
crats were the majority party proper, but the 
Free Soil element held the balance of power be- 
tween the Democrats and Whigs, and by the aid 
of the Free-Soilers Mr. WasHsurne succeeded, 
four years later, in defeating Tompson CaMPBELL, 
the Democratic candidate, by the narrow majority 
of 286. 

His district became a Whig or Republican 
stronghold, so far as he was concerned, for so 
satisfactory a representative of the people did 
Mr. WasuBurne prove that he was re-elected 
term after term, carrying the district or going 
along with it into the make of the new Repub- 
lican party just previous to the war. The first 
re-election was the result of a union. movement 
culminating in a “Republican” coalition which 
gave Mr. WasHBURNE a majority of 5000. The 
majority secured in 1860, at the time of his 
third re-election, was 13,511, the largest ma- 
jority given any member of that Congress. He 
continued a member of the House of Representa- 
tives for sixteen years, and was prominently iden- 
tified with the Republican party and its measures. 
It was through his influence that General Grant 
obtained his first military appointment at the be- 
ginning of the war, and his promotion to the rank 
of Brigadier-General, and he was chiefly instru- 
mental in passing the bill creating the rank of 
Lieutenant-General for that distinguished soldier. 
He was a member. of the Joint Committee on Re- 
construction, chairman of the Committee on the 
Impeachment of President Jonson, for ten years 
chairman of the Committee on Commerce,and dur- 
ing his last term at the head of the Committee on 
Appropriations. He was always an advocate of 
care and economy in public expenditures. When 
General Grant became President in 1869 he ap- 
pointed Mr. W asnsurne Secretary of State, but, on 
the plea that his health was not equal to the ardu- 
ous duties of the position, he soon resigned, and 
accepted the place of Minister to France. . He was 
at Paris during the Franco-German war and the 
troubles following the overthrow of the empire, 
and exercised his official influence with tact and 
skill for the protection of German residents and 
the representatives of the various German states. 
The Emperor of Germany recognized his ser- 
vices by conferring upon him the order of the 
Red Eagle. His services were equally honorable 
and acceptable to his own government, and he 
always retained the respect and good-will of the 
French. He held his position during General 
Grant's two terms, and in 1880 was somewhat 
prominent as a candidate for the nomination for 
President in the Republican Convention. Le 
has since been in private life, in a somewhat 
precarious condition of health, and has published 
some interesting reminiscences of his experiences 
in Paris in 1870-71. He died at the home of his 
son in Chicago on Saturday afternoon, 22d inst., 
of congestion of the brain and heart. 
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MISER FAREBROTHER.* 


By B. L. FARJEON, 


Avrson or “ Brapg-o’-Grass,” “Josuva Marvet,” “Gotpen Gram,” 
“ Breap-anp-Cugese anv Kissrs,” “‘ Gar,” ETO, 


CHAPTER .XXXVI. 
DARK CLOUDS ARE GATHERING. 


Durine these troublous months in Pheebe’s life matters preg- 
nant with momentous issues for weal or woe were progressing in 


the careers of others who are playing their parts in this domestic . 


drama. From a worldly point of view Fred Cornwall was making 
rapid progress. He still possessed but a scanty purse, but he saw 
before him an almost certain prospect of success. He was mak- 
ing a reputation; his foot was on the ladder. He was unhappy 
and sad at heart, and he took refuge in desperately hard work, 
slaving day and night, as it is necessary for a man to do if he 
desires to make his 

mark in life’s tough 

battle. This inces- 

sant labor and his 

visits to the Leth- 

bridges — which were 

as frequent as ever 

—were his only con- 

solation. Faithfully 

did he cherish Phe- 

be’s image in his 

memory; he was as 

true to her as a true 

man could be; and 

the esteem and affec- 

tion which the Leth- 

bridges entertained 

for him deepened as 

time wore on. Many 

were the conversa- 

tions, many the con- 

sultations, which he 

and the Lethbridges 

held respecting the 

young girl upon 

whose life had fall- 

en so heavy a blow, 

and whose place in 

the dear home in 

Camden Town was 

open for her if by 

any happy chance 

she should come to 

claim it. That they 

received no letters 

from her, that those 

they wrote to her 

should remain un- 

answered, distressed 

them, but did not 

shake their faith in 

her. 

“She has written,” 
said Aunt Leth, “and 
her letters have been 
intercepted. Ours 
have never reached 
her hands. Poor 
child! poor child!” 

“What is the use 
of being a lawyer,” 
exclaimed Fanny, “if 
you don’t know how 
to bring her back to 
us ?” 

Fred Cornwall 
smiled sadly. ‘God 
knows,” he said, “I 
would risk and sac- 
rifice my life for her 
if any good could be 
done! A lawyer’s 
skill is powerless 
here. She is living 
with her father, un- 
der’ his protection. 
He has a legal claim 
upon her which no 
action on our part 
can touch. If she 
herself made some 
move we could act; 
but as it is, the law- 
ful right is on her 
father’s side.” 

“Her father !” 
cried Fanny. “Her 
oppressor! her tor- 
turer, you mean !” 

“T mean that,” re- 
plied Fred ; “ but that 
does not help us.. I 
have consulted a doz- 
en fellows, and they 
all agree that, as 
things stand, nothing 
can be done. Her 
father has forbidden 
us his house ; he has 
a right to do so. To 
put a foot inside the 
grounds of Parksides 
would be a trespass; we should only be bringing ourselves into 
trouble, and bringing heavier trouble, most likely, upon Phoebe.” 

“If I were a man,” Fanny declared, “I would do it! I would 
drag her from that wretched, miserable hole; I would tear the 
hair out of Mrs. Pamflett’s head; I—I—” 

“Fanny,” said her mother, reprovingly, “you don’t know what 

you are saying.” 

_ Whereupon Fanny began to cry and express her wish that she 
lived in a country where there was no law. 

_ In the kitchen, as in the parlor, the principal topic of conversa- 
tion between Tom Barley and ’Melia Jane was Phebe. Tom Bar- 
ley, truly, would have laid his life down for his young mistress ; 
he sorrowed and grieved, and if he could presi ne have got 
into a personal difficulty with Jeremiah Pamflett which could have 
been decided by fists or sticks, he would have courted the oppor- 
tunity with alacrity. But though he cudgelled his brains he could 


find no way to an issue so agreeable and desirable. The number 
* Begun in Haerer’s Weraxy No. 1598. 
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of times Melia Jane laid out the ca*ds to arrive at a proper un- 
derstanding of Phoebe’s future couldynot be counted. Sometimes 
it was bad, sometimes it was good ; snd Tom Barley’s spirits rose 
and fell accordingly. There was always the dark woman, Mrs, 
Pamflett, exercising her malevolent ‘nfluence; there was always 
the dark man, Jeremiah Pamflett, prowling around to do some 
dreadful deed; there was always tlie fair man, Fred Cornwall, 
popping up to circumvent the diabolical plots which surrounded 
poor Phebe. The result of the labor of scores of nights, with the 
heads of Tom Barley and ’Melia Jar® very close together bend- 


ing over the cards, was eventually Melia Jane’s summing up that | 


it all depended upon Tom Barley. - 

“Yes, Tom,” said ’Melia Jane, “it all depends upon you.” 

Tom Barley could not exactly see ow this could be, but he set 
his wits to work, and he came to tlre conclusion that it was his 
duty to go down to Parksides as ofter as possible “to have a good 
look around,” and to be on the spot,if he was required. His ef- 
forts inthis direction were circumscribed, for a very sufficient 
reason. Fred Cornwall was not the only one who, despite the 
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“AWAY HE GALLOPED THROUGH THE: DARK NIGHT TOWARD LONDON.” 


cloud which. hung over him and he girl he loved, was getting - 


along in the world. The same mez?-be said of faithful Tom Bar- 
ley. He had reached the height :f his ambition. Through the 
interest of friends, and the good ch:racter he had earned since he 
left Parksides, he had succeeded in Deing taken on in “ the force.” 
He was now a policeman. The price he felt in obtaining this hon- 
orable position in the service of his country, and the sense of im- 
portance which almost overwhelme:} him when he presented him- 
self in his uniform to his friends, ‘vould require a more powerful 
pen than mine to describe. At Jzngth he had raised himself; 
at length he was “somebody”; at length he held a place in the 
world and society. : 

“ Behave yourself, Melia Jane,” zaid he to that most estimable 
servant of ail work, “or I'll take you up.” 

“Im take me up!” said ’Melia’ J:.ne in confidence to Aunt Leth. 
“Why, I can twist him round my little finger !” 

Which, if not taken literally, was.éxactly. how the case stood. 


“Tope he'll take somebody up,’: said Melia Jane, still in con- 
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fidence to her mistress; “‘’cause if he doesn't, what’s the good of 


is being a peeler?” A view of the case which is no doubt enter- 
tained by other persons than ’Melia Jane. 

That Tom Barley had a heart as tender as “a babe unborned,” 
in ’Melia Jane’s estimation, was perhaps true enough, but he had 
a strong sense of duty, and it will be seen that, common police- 
man as he was, he had in him the stuff of which heroes are made. 
It is the fashion to dress heroes in grand uniform and gold-lace, 
but the majority of them are dressed in fustian. 

Being a policeman, as has been stated, with a policeman’s duties, 
was a tax upon Tom Barley’s time; in that respect he was not his 
own master; but Melia Jane’s verdict, that it all depended upon 
him, was not to be disputed. . Therefore, when he was-on day 
duty, he sometimes went down to Parksides at night, to try and 
find out something about his young mistress, and whether he could 
be of service to her; and when he was on night duty, he went 
down to Parksides during the day, bent on the same errand. But 
he saw nothing; heard nothing. Nevertheless, he did net relax 
his efforts. That they encroached upon the hours which should 
have been devoted 
to sleep was of the 
smallest importance ; 
he had a constitu- 
tion of iron and the 
strength of a lion, 
and bent upon a task 
to which his heart 
and soul were de- 
voted, he could do 
with three hours’ 
sleep out-of the 
twenty - four. You 
shall see presently 
of what else he was 
capable. It is not 
revealing anything in 
this domestic drama, 
which at this point 
should not be reveal- 
ed, by stating that, 
in the exercise of his 
common policeman’s 
duties, he did a deed 
which made all Eng- 
land ring with admi- 
ration. It is simply 
leaving you in a plea- 
sant state of mystery. 

His expenses to 
Parksides were not 


borne entirely by 
himself. Fred Corn- 
wall supplied him 


with part of the ne- 
cessary funds, and 
would have supplied 
him with the whole, 
but Tom would not 
have it so. His ser- 
vice was a service of 
love and honor, not 
to be measured by 
pounds, shillings, and 
pence, 

Thus it will be 
seen that the lawyer 
and the - policeman 
were on the road to 
worldly prosperity. 
Not so the Leth- 
bridges. A thun- 
der-bolt was forged, 
ready at the fatal 
moment to descend 
upon them and crush 
them. This thunder- 
bolt was the accept- 
ance for three hun- 
dred pounds which 
Mr. Lethbridge had 
given to Kiss and 
Mr. Linton, the dra- 
matic author, and 
which they had ne- 
gotiated with Jere- 
miah Pamflett. On 
the night that Miser 
Farebrother drove 
his daughter with 
cruel blows .from 
Parksides, this ac- 
ceptance was within 
three weeks of be- 
coming due, and 
there was no pros- 
pect of meeting it. 

The cause of this 
is easily explained. 

A Heart of Gold, 
on its first represen- 
tation a failure, had 
been made the talk 
of the town by ‘Mr. 
Linton’s extraordi- 
nary speech when 
the audience insisted 
upon his appearing 
before the curtain. 
It has already been 
described how the 
papers took it up, 
and how great was the interest it excited. For two or three weeks 
the Star Theatre was crowded, and the manager advertised that seats 
could be booked two months in advance. Everybody-concerned in 
the success of A Heart of Gold was in high feather. Kiss went about 
in a state of exultation ; the company were in raptures, discovering 
in the drama diamonds which they had looked upon as paste; the 
author beamed, believing that his star had risen at last. His wife 
was radiant ; color came into her cheeks, and she visited the Leth- 
bridges in her cotton frock with joyful hope blooming in her eyes. 
Apart from this unexpected turn in her husband’s fortunes, had 
she not cause to rejoice? Her little boy was growing stronger. 
Friends had come forward to assist Linton with loans of small 
sums of money, to be repaid presently when the dramatic author 
touched his profits. Before that fortunate day arrived there were 
the expenses of the getting up of the play to be provided for; it 
was the arrangement made in the agreement into which he had 
entered with the manager of. the Star Theatre. A month’s good 
business would clear off these expenses, and the boat would be 
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trimmed, and the winds would be fair for the 
haven of rest and hope. 

But that month's good business did not become 
an accomplished fact. In three weeks the inter- 
est which had been excited, and which had no- 
thing whatever to do with tie merits of A Heart 
of Gold, slackened, and the audiences followed 
suit. The flash of prosperity was but a flash in 
the pan. The emphatic verdict of the first-night 
auaiencé that the drama was not a good drama 
was endorsed by the majority of those who flock- 
ed afterward to the theatre to judge for them- 
selves. From a hundred pounds a night the re- 
ceipts fell to eighty, sixty, fifty, forty, and then 
dwindled down infinitesimally. .A Heart of Gold 
was not “in” for a long run, as the elated ones 
declared; it was doomed 

Reviewing the play from a dramatic stand- 
point, Kiss, in a subsequent conversation with 
Mr. Lethbridye, thus summed it up> “It is a good 
play; its literature is of a high order; it has 
plenty of points; the plot is strong enough, the 
opportunities given to the actors to create parts 
are capital. But, my dear sir—but—and here 
comes in the fatal blemish—it has no villain. I 
must have been blind not to have discovered it 
in time, but I was misled by the reading. There 
is absolutely no villain. Ina pure comedy a mild 
villain is sufticient ; even that order of piece re- 
quires something disagreeable, something we can 
condemn. Bat for a drama, my dear sir, for such 
a drama as A Heart of Gold, not ouly is a villain 
required, but a strong villain—some damned un- 
scrupulous scoundrel that the andience would like 
to jump upon and tear to pieces. Every char- 
acter in Linton’s piece is too good; they are all 
too good. There is nothing to hate. What is 
the consequence ? 
sir, a drama withont strong contrasts will not, 
cannot, please. Why? Because it is contrary 
to human nature. Never mind the color; never 
mind the improbability of the story, Give us con- 
trasts ; and that is exactly what Linton has not 
done. Love interest ?—yes. I do not know a 
play in which the love Suterest is stronger than 
it isin A Heart of Gold; and yet it is a failure 
—and a failure, my dear sir, upon assured and 
established grounds. I will just ask vou if play- 
goers sympathize with a pair of lovers because 
they are lovers, because they are interesting, be- 
cause they are all that is sweet, because they are 
true to each other?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Lethbridge, in the inno- 
cence of his heart ; “ of course they do.” 

“ Not a bit of it, my dear sir,” said Kiss—“ not 
a bit of it. They sympathize with the lovers be- 
cause they are oppressed; because a villain is 
trying to ruin their happiness, is trying to sepa- 
rate them, is trying to blacken and damn the 
young fellow. That, my dear sir, is the secret 
of the interest the love-story creates. Without 
it the audience would regard it as so much wash 
—mere milk and water. The more the lovers 
are oppressed, the more the audience sympathizes 
with them. Pile on the agony; that is what a 
dramatist has to do. And a curious outcome of 
all this is to be found in the fact that the villain 
is now really the most popular character in a 
play. Presently he will command a larger sal- 
ary than the leading man.” 

All this was very well as a matter of observa- 
tion and disputation, but it did not provide for 
the meeting of the acceptance, and Mr. Leth- 
bridge looked forward to the due date with a 
feeling of terror, Kiss could not ineet the bill 
Mr. Linton could not; and he could uot. 


He kept the trouble to himself, and all the 
more did it weigh upon lim with terrible effect. 
The home in which they had been so happy 
from the first day of their marriage was slipping 
from him; the exposure would be a disgrace ; 
the chances were that he would lose his situa- 
tion at the bank: and what would become of 


him after that? He dared not think of it. Un- 
consciously he paced the rooms of the dear home, 


gazing at the old mementos with exaggerated 


affection. They were part of his life; to every 
small item some story was attached which in- 
vested it with a sweet and human interest. It 


was an additional torture that he had kept the 
secret from his wife. 

“My dear,” said his wife to him while he was 
dressing in the morning, * you were very restless 
last night ” ; . 

“Was I?” he remarked, with a guilty air, 

“Yes. You were tossing about for hours, and 
murmuring something about a bill.” 

“Oh,” he said, “the bank business, 
ginning to teil upon me, perhaps.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Aunt Leth; “ you want a lit- 
tle medicine.” 

“Yes,” he said, meekly; “that must be it.” 
“T dreamt of Phoebe all night long,” said Aunt 
Leth. “What would I not give to see her dear 
face!” 

“It is strange we hear nothing of her,” he ob- 
served. “It is wearing upon Mr. Cornwall.” 

“ And upon allof us. Fanny is quite a changed 
girl. All her high spirits seem to be going.” 

“It is terrible,” said Mr. Lethbridge, absently. 
He loved Phoebe devotedly, but he was thinking 
of the bill. 

“Tom Barley is going to Parksides to-night. 
*Melia Jane says he is determined to get some 
news of the dear girl.” 

“TI hope he will,” said Mr. Lethbridge; and 
then they went down to breakfast. 

On his way to the bank that morning he made 
up his ‘mind that before the week was out he 
would confide his trouble to his wife. 


It is be- 


————$—— ge 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
© RARE TOM BARLEY! 

Aunt Letn's statement to her husband that 
Tom Barley was going to Parksides to-night, and 
was determined to get some news of Phebe, was 
in exact accordance with that faithful fellow’s 


There is no contrast; and, — 
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determination. Hitherto in his visits to Park- 
sides he had contented himself with wandering 
and lingering in the vicinity of the grounds; he 
had no right to enter them, and it was a certain- 
ty that he would get himself into difficulty if he 
committed a trespass. But he was now nerved 
to a daring pitch, for which 'Melia Jane slightly, 
and Fanny Lethbridge largely, were responsible. 
By Melia Jane he was led to believe that to ren- 
der his young mistress a service which might be 
inestimable, and of which she stood sorely in 
need, depended entirely upon himself. The na- 
ture of this service, and the manner in which it 
was to be rendered, were a, mystery to the eluci- 
dation of which he held no clew, and to all ap- 
pearance he might continue to go to Parksides 
for years, as he had already been doing for 
months, without his being any the wiser. But 
Fanny had stepped in and implored him to do 
something—never mind what nor at how great a 
risk—to get one word from Phoebe that he could 
bring back to the Lethbridges. ‘“ What can I 
do, miss?” Tom had asked. “Get inside the 
grounds at night,” Fanny had replied, “ when 
Phoebe's father and that wicked wretch, Mrs. 
Pamflett, are asleep. You know the room in 
which my dear cousin sleeps. Perhaps you may 
see a light in it—if not the first time you go, the 
second, or third, or fourth. If you see a light it 


is almost certain that my cousin will be awake, | 


because she always sleeps in the dark. Throwa 
little gravel up at her window; you will know 
how to act so that she shall not be frightened. 
She knows your voice, and has spoken a hundred 
times of your kindness to her. Tell her you 
come from me and Aunt Leth; that we sent you. 
Ask her if she wants any help. Say that we are 
all ready to die for her; that we love her more 
than ever we did; that we have written again 
and again to her, and that we are certain that 
our letters have been kept from her, that Mr. 
Cornwall is here continually, and never ceases 
speaking of her; that he is faithful and true to 
her, and will be all his life. Say whatever comes 
into your mind, Tom, that you think will please 
and comfort her, and bring us back some news 
of her. Do, Tom; do!” Fanny said much more 
than this, and said it so excitedly and with so 
much fervor that there was no resisting her. So 
Tom Barley had promised, and he set out for 
Parksides determined to carry his resolution into 
effect. He knew what he was risking, and that 
if he were caught by Miser Farebrother or Mrs. 
Pamflett or Jeremiah prowling in the grounds 
in the dead of the night, he would be as good as 
ruined. He would be dismissed the force, and 
all his bright hopes for the future would be de- 
stroyed. These considerations, however, did not 
deter him from putting his design into execution. 
His love for his young mistress was too profound 
for him to hesitate because there was danger 
ahead. All the more reason that he should go 
straight on to his service of humble love and 
duty. 

He reached Beddington station at a few min- 
utes past eleven o'clock, and he walked slowly 
thence to Parksides, congratulating himself that 
the night was dark, and that he was therefore not 
likely to be recognized. By midnight he was on 
the outskirts of the grounds. He was familiar 
with every inch of them, and he was soon imme- 
diately outside the old house, looking up at the 
windows. All was dark and silent; there came 
from within not a sound of life. There was no 
light in his young mistress’s room, but the white 
blinds drawn down were an indication that it was 
inhabited. He resolved to wait an hour or two, 
and then, if all still remained silent, if no sign: 
came to him, to make a cautious attempt to 
arouse Phoebe by throwing a little light gravel 
against the window-panes. Hie knew, also, in 
which room Miser Farebrother slept, and saw that 
all was dark therein, Up to this point he was 
safe. 

He had been watching and waiting for nearly 
an hour when he was startled by a circumstance 
which could not but be unusual at such an hour 
of the night in that locality. For a horseman to 
gallop along the public road would have been 
reasonable enough, but for the rider to pull up 
immediately outside the grounds, to alight, to tie 
his horse to a hedge, to creep stealthily into the 
grounds, to peer around him in the dark for sev- 
eral minutes, not daring to move another step 
until he was convinced that he was alone and that 
his movements were not observed; then to creep 
on and on into the interior of the grounds, away 
from the house, to pause again and take from an 
inner pocket a dark lantern, and to commence to 
search the earth for some mark of which he was 
in quest—all this was 1 and picions ; 
but it was exactly what occurred, and the man 
peering and searching, falling on his knees now 
and then, and seeming to tear at the earth, was 
none other than Jeremiah Pamflett. When the 
sounds of the horse’s feet had ceased outside the 
grounds, Tom Barley had crept in that direction, 
and had seen what has been described. He rec- 
ognized Jeremiah, but had not the slightest idea 
of the object which had brought the schemer to 
Parksides at such a strange hour. But it was not 
the first time that Jeremiah had been thus en- 
gaged. He was convinced that in some part of 
the grounds there was a spot in which Miser Fare- 
brother had been in the habit of secreting large 
hoards of money. During the last three or four 
months the miser had drawn out of the bank at 
various times sums amounting in the aggregate 
to not less than £7000. Information which Jere- 
miah had received from his mother had forced 
upon him this conviction of a secret hiding-place. 
Even in the daylight, when he was strong enough 
to walk in the open air by the aid of his crutch- 
stick, the miser was sometimes seen by Mrs. Pam- 
flett creeping painfully onward in the direction to 
which Jeremiah was now devoting his attention. 
Lynx-eyed and fox-like in his movements, Miser 
Farebrother had never failed to discover when 
Mrs. Pamflett was watching him, and on every oc- 
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casion he had peremptorily sent her about her 
business. He was too wary for her, but she was 
satisfied that he had this secret hiding-place ; 
Jeremiah was satisfied of it, also, and knowing 
that it would not be safe for him to search for it 
in daylight, he had adopted this means toward 
the discovery. Had it not been that it was al- 
most vitally necessary that he should produce a 
large sum of money by a certain date to save him- 
self from exposure, Jeremiah Pamflett might not 
have had the courage to do as he was doing now. 
The career into which he had been tempted by 
Captain Ablewhite had proved singularly disas- 
trous; he had “ plunged” and lost, and was now 
engaged in the desperate task of trying to get his 
money back. If not his money, some other per- 
son's money—he scarcely cared whose, or by what 
means, so long as he made himself safe; and sure- 
ly in these midnight quests, cautious as he was, 
coming out of London disguised, and always care- 
ful to avoid observation, there was small danger 
of exposure, 

He had not yet been successful. At first he 
had searched wildly, and without any distinct 
plan, but of late he had pursued the search sys- 
tematically; mapping out the ground, as it were, 
and examining it foot by foot; and so, on this 
night, when he was watched by Tom Barley, he 
continued his examination. Four or five hundred 
yards off lay the house, in deep shadow. From 
where Tom Barley and Jeremiah Pamflett were 
lurking it could not be seen; and after Tom had: 
been for some forty or fifty minutes observ- 
ing Jeremiah’s proceedings, it occurred to him 
that this was not the errand upon which he him- 
self had come to Parksides. He moved silently 
back in the direction of the house, and started 
when he observed a light in the room occupied by 
Miser Farebrother. Some person, therefore, must 
be awake in the house. Tom felt that he was in 
a position of danger, but he would not desert his 
post. He fancied he heard voices proceeding 
from the room, but he was not sure, though his 
sense of hearing was extraordinarily acute. How- 
ever it was, the impression of these real or fan- 
cied sounds did not remain upon him. He stood 
in silence for a few minutes, and then the light 
in the miser’s room was suddenly extinguished. 
All was dark, within and without. He moved in 
the direction of his young mistress’& room , there 
was no indication that she was not asleep, and 
the knowledge he had gained that Miser Fare- 
brother was passing a restless night was a warn- 
ing not to attempt to arouse her on this occasion. 
He would leave it for another time. It was now 
past twoo’elock. “One more peep at that scoun- 
drel Jeremiah,” he thought, “and then it will be 
as well that I should make tracks to London.” 
It was his intention to foot it; a walk of ten or 
eleven miles was a small matter to such a pedes- 
trian. 

He did not fulfil his intention of going in 
search of Jeremiah. The front of the house 
opened, and a figure staggered blindly out. Tom 
Barley could not distinguish who it was, but it 
seemed to him that the person’s movements were 


wild and uncertain, and that there was in them 


no attempt at concealment. The figure was ap- 
proaching in his direction, swaying this way and 
that, attempting to catch at something for sup- 
port; then the arms were thrown up, a moan of 
agony escaped the lips, and the figure slid rather 
than fell to the ground, where it lay still and mo- 
tionless. ‘Te 

Tom Barley knew who it was the moment she 
fell. He darted forward, and bent over her. 
Yes, it was Phoebe, his beloved mistress, with 
marks of cruel blows upon her, with blood stain- 
ing her white neck and forehead! As he held 
her on his knee he saw these marks of blows 
and the oozing blood, and his heart beat with 
furious passion and: indignation. 

This, then, had been the life of his dear mis- 
tress, the sweetest lady the world contained ; it 
was for this she had been immured in the prison- 
house of Parksides! But he, her devoted servant, 
was there to protect her now, and to convey her 
to a place of safety. 

His passion deserted him; he became cold as 
ice. Had he arrived tou late? Was she dead? 

He put his ear to her heart. No, she was not 
dead. Faint as were her heart-beats he heard 
them, and thanked God. 

There was no time to lose—not a moment. He 
would take her at once to London, where love and 
truest pity awaited her; lhe would take her to the 
only heme in which she had had an hour’s real 
happiness. 

But how was this to be accomplished? It 
must be done swiftly and in secret. There were 
no trains: he could have carried her light form 
easily to the station, but it would be hours before 
the departure of a train to London. There was 
no possibility of obtaining a conveyance or a 
horse. 

Ahorse! An inspiration fell upon him. Jere- 
miah’s horse was tethered a couple of hundred 
yards away. ; 

Quick as thought he acted. Swiftly and tender- 
ly he lifted the inanimate form from the ground ; 
swiftly and tenderly he bore it along ; with a light- 
ning movement he unfastened the rope, and was 
on the horse’s back clasping Phoebe closely to 
him. Away he galloped through the dark night 
toward London! 

Jeremiah raised his head. What sound was 
that? The sound of a horse galloping away! 
He ran to the spot he had fastened his horse. It 
was gone. “Curse my luck!” cried Jeremiah. 

He dared not remain any longer. He must 
himself get back to London, and there was no- 
thing for it but to walk the road. He did not 
doubt but that the horse had got loose, and was 
running riderless. Perhaps he would catch it up. 

He extinguished the light in his lantern, which 
he put into his pocket, buttoning his long coat 
over it. Then he shambled on, cursing and 
swearing. 


The rushing air played about Phoebe’s face and 
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revived her. The horse, urged by Tom Barley, 
was raving like the wind. Tom, glancing down, 
saw his beloved mistress’s eyes languidly open. 

“Don’t be frightened,” he whispered. “I am 
with you—Tom Barley. We are riding to Lon- 
don, I am taking you to your aunt’s house in 
Camden Town.” 

“Oh, Tom!” she murmured ; and clasped her 
trembling arms about his neck, and laid her face 
close to his. 

If ever a man tasted heaven on earth, Tom 
Barley tasted it then. 

And Phawbe? 0 dolorous night, charged 
with woe and pain! O happy night, charged 
with visions of hope and glory! O blessed 
winds that kissed her hot and feverish face and 
neck! Loving hearts still beat for her; loving 
arms were waiting to welcome her. The sweet- 
ness overcame her; her eyes were filled with 
happy tears. 

“Miss Phoebe,” said Tom. 

“ Yes, Tom ?” 

“You must try and help yourself a bit.” 

“Twill, Tom. Tell me what to do.” 

“Tn half an hour we shall be in London streets. 
Then I must take you off the horse. We can’t 
ride on it to your aunt’s door. There are rea- 
sons.” 

“Very well, Tom.” 

“ Do you think you will be able to walk a bit ?” 

“T will try, Tom—and you will help me?” 

“That I will. I could carry you, but it would 
draw attention upon us. Perhaps we may get a 
cab. Then there will be no difficulty.” 

“Tom, I will do everything you tell me.” 

“Thank you, Miss Phoebe.” 

They had taken the Croydon road to London 
Bridge, and in balf an hour, when they reached a 
quiet street, in which no soul but themselves 
was: to be seen, Tom lifted Phoebe from the 
horse. 

“Hold on to me, Miss Phoebe, and turn your 
face a bit.” 

She did so. With a branch which he had 
plucked from the hedge and had used as a whip 
Tom struck the horse a smart blow. Away it 
galloped with an empty saddle on its back, and 
in three moments was lost to his sight. 

“ Now, Miss Phebe, if we can only find a cab!” 

Angel Fortune was on their side. They had 
taken scarcely a dozen steps when a four-wheeler 
turned the corner of the street. The bargain was 
soon made, and Phebe and Tom, safely ensconced 
in the cab, were on their way to Camden Town. 

“My dear,” said Aunt Leth, shaking her hus- 
band, “ the street-door bell has rung; and, hark ! 
do you hear the loud knocking ? What can have 
happened ?” 

He was out of bed in a moment and gliding 
down the stairs, and Aunt Leth quickly drew on 
a dressing-gown, and hastened after him. 

“Open the door,” cried Tom Barley, outside. 
“T's all right! There’s nothing to be frighten- 
ed at.” 

Uncle Leth threw open the door. 

“Aunt Leth! oh, dear Aunt Leth!” murmured 
Pheebe, and fell sobbing into the good woman’s 
arms. 

“Phoebe! my poor dear Phebe! Oh, look 
here! look here! There is blood upon her!” 

“T am well and happy now!” sobbed Phebe. 
“Oh, so happy! so happy! Dear aunt, dear un- 
cle, don’t let them take me from you again!” 

“They never shall! they never shall! Oh, my 
poor dear! oh, my poor dear !” 

Close, close to the tender womanly heart, close 
to the faithful breast—closer, closer, closer! 

“ Phoebe!” screamed Fanny, fiving down the 
stairs. “Oh, Phoebe! Phoebe! Mother, give her 
to me! give her to me!” 

And here was "Melia Jane, in the most outra- 
geous of costumes, quite scandalous, indeed, run- 
ning down to the kitchen to light the fire. 

“T will tell you all to-morrow,” said Tom Bar- 
ley. ‘Nobody must know she is here. Good- 
night.” 

“Tom!” murmured Phoebe. 

“ Yes, Miss Phoebe.” 

“ Good-night, Tom.” 

“ Good-night, miss.” 

He took the thin white hand she held out to 
him. She drew his face to hers and kissed him. 

“Thank you, Tom! Oh, thank you!” 

The tender light of the coming day shone upon 
his tear-stained face as he walked home to his 
humble bed. 


[To BE conrrxvEn.] 





THE NEW CROTON AQUEDUCT. 

New York will soon possess another wonder- 
ful specimen of modern engineering in the new 
sien which is rapidly nearing completion. ° 
A tunnel thirty miles long, through solid rock, 
crowned at one end by the largest dam in the 
world, and dipping at the other end hundreds of 
feet to cross a river, is certainly a work of im- 
posing magnitude, even when only its distinctive 
features are considered. 

The aqueduct begins at the southern extrem- 
ity of Croton Dam, extends in a nearly straight 
line to the eastern bank of the Harlem River, at 
a point a little north of the famous High Bridge, 
which carries the present water supply, drops 
beneath the bed of that river in the form of an 
inverted siphon, and finally ends in a gate-house 
at One-hundred-and-thirty-fifth Street and Con- 
vent Avenue, the whole length being 303 miles. 
The method of building the tunnel is simple 
and easily understood. The country passed 
through is very rough. Shafts are sunk along 
the line in the valleys, and they are in conse- 
quence at varying distances apart. This plan 
avoids the deep cutting that would be necessary 
if the shafts were regularly spaced, and explains 
why the aqueduct in some places passes un- 
der hills five or six hundred feet high, although 
the shafts in the valleys at each side-may not 
measure more than half that. There are thirty- 
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five shafts in all, the deepest one being 850 feet 
below the surface, while one has a depth of only 
28 feet. All the shafts, if arranged in a line end 
to end, would extend nearly a mile. The average 
depth of the aqueduct under the ground is 170 
feet. From the bottom of each shaft headings 
are started in opposite directions, so that at each 
shaft there are two gangs at work digging toward 
two others approaching them. In this way the 
points of attack are multiplied, and the work ex- 
pedited accordingly. The headings are advanced 
in the usual way. Holes, drilled by compressed 
air drills, are filled with dynamite, and the blast 
fired by means of electricity. The surface of the 
tunnel is rough and jagged, and is therefore lined 
with brick masonry, having a. horseshoe section 
containing 1554 square feet. 

The tunnel has not met rock over the entire 
route. At Ardsley and South Yonkers the rock 
ended abruptly, and the headings entered sand 
and gravel. This greatly increased the danger 
and difficulty, and necessitated the introduction 
of heavy timbering in order to support the tre- 
mendous weight of material until the masonry 
could be Jaid. The excavation is made sufficient- 
ly large to admit the walls of the aqueduct, which 
are at least two feet thick, within the timbering. 
In building a section, which is usually from 10 
to 15 feet in length, through this material, a 
drift is opened at the top, and from this as a 
base the sides are carried down and the bottom 
crossed. One plan, known as the “ bar method,” 
consists in placing three thick logs or bars at the 
crown of the arch, parallel with the tunnel, then 
digging down the sides and inserting similar bare 
until the bottom is reached. The face of the 
heading is treated in the same way. As the 
work progresses, planking is driven behind the 
bars from one to the next below, and so on until 
the whole has been shingled like a roof. The 
shingling prevents the entrance of sand and grav- 
el, while the heavy timbers support the weight. 
The section is then cleaned out and the brick- 
work laid, the space between the masonry and 
timbering being filled with concrete. hen 
practicable, the three crown bars are “ pulled” 
forward to form the roof for the next section, but 
when it is thought this operation might cost more 
than the bars are worth, they are abandoned, and 
others provided for the next section. In the oth- 
er method, heavy timbers are arranged longitudi- 
nally, and braced from each other by transverse 
timbers, on which a lagging is laid like the clap- 
boards of a house. Much trouble has been oc- 


casioned by these loose spots, because of the. 


great load to be sustained, and the treacherous 
nature of the material. 

At only two points does the aqueduct come 
abov d—at Pocantico and South Yonkers. 
At both these it is built in a trench, and after 
completion is covered with earth. 

From Croton Dam the aqueduct descends on a 
uniform grade of seven-tenths of a foot to the 
mile. until it eae Sees Swamp, back - 
Tarrytown. Here, as it was impossible to build 
th the wet ground, the line was dropped 
40 feet to meet the solid rock below the swamp. 
After the swamp the grade is 
followed to 20, where the line descends 115 
feet, and then extends to the Harlem, where one 
of the most interesting portions of the work is 
met. Between shaft 23 and shaft 24, on the 
eastern bank of the river, the aqueduct declines 
until it reaches a point about 150 feet below the 
surface of the water. The line as first decided 
upon then passes from the bottom of shaft 24 to 
shaft 25, on the western bank. From the bottom 
of the latter shaft a small test drift was run tow- 
ard the opposite shore, the object being to ascer- 
tain the exact character of the rock before be- 

inning the full-sized section. The bed of the 
fiarlem is composed of silt, sand, and gravel rest- 
ing in a deep pocket in the rock extending par- 
allel with the stream. . A fissure is formed in the 
deepest part of the pocket, and as its extent was 
not known, the test drift was driven. At about 
300 feet from the shaft the drift encountered soft 
rock and water, which precluded any further at- 
tempt in that direction. From the end of. the 
drift drill holes were bored radiatingly, like the 
blades of a fan. These indieated that the tunnel 
would be in solid rock all the way across if it 
were lowered another 150 feet, or a total of 300 
feet below the river. That is what is now being 
done. , 

The great size of the aqueduct would be use- 
less unless ‘some method of impounding the wa- 
ters of the Croton were provided, since the flow 
of that river is subject to extreme fluctuations, 
and is not sufficient at all times to fill the aque- 
duct. The contemplated Quaker Bridge Dam, 
located about three miles. below Croton. Dam, 
would accomplish this object by adding 27,000,- 
000,000 gallons to the reservoir capacity, and 
of this quantity 20,000,000,000 gallons would 
be at an elevation higher than the top of the 
present Croton Dam. The three reservoirs— 
Quaker Bridge, Croton, and Muscoot, above the 
Croton—would hold at an available elevation 
over 30,000,000,000 gallons, or.a supply for 120 
days at the rate 250,000,000 gallons each duy. 
When it is remembered that the city receives 
about 95,000,000 gallons now, it becomes evi- 
dent that the new supply will be ample for all 

for a long time to come. Quaker 
Bridge Dam will be 1500 feet long (or only 95 
feet than the distance between the centres 
of the Brooklyn Bridge towers), will be 277 feet 
high (or one foot less than the height of the 
towers), and at the base will be 216 feet thick 


and at the top 22} feet thick. By glancing at 
the bie an aceurate oncaptinof the grander 
of the work can be obtained by su ng it to 


occupy: the between the towers. No water 
will Tail-over the structure, as all surplus will 
flow through a natural by-pass formed by a slight 
depression in the hill just beyond the northern 
end of the .dam.. The-calculated cost of this 
‘pile of Solid thasohry is $6;000,000.’ —- 


The gate-house at Croton Dam will be set in a 
niche cut in the rock of the hill, and will be ar- 
ranged so that the water from either of the three 
reservoirs, and at any desired level, can be sent 
to the city. The gate-house at One-hundred-and- 
thirty-fifth Street will distribute the supply. 
Four 48-inch mains will lead from there to the 
new Central Park reservoir, the gate-house at 
which will, as at, t, distribute that portion 
of the supply. Four additional mains of the 
same size will connect with the t system 
at points along the line of the first. A conduit 
10 feet in diameter will unite with the old aque- 
duct at One-hundred-and-thirty-fifth Street and 
Tenth Avenue. In this way all the water will be 
handled. 

About twenty-five miles of the entire aque- 
duct have been excavated, and about six miles 
have been lined with masonry. The cost of 
the aqueduct, gate-houses included, will be about 
$14,000,000, making, with Quaker Bridge Dam, 
an aggregate cost of $20,000,000. 





THE LAST CALL. 


I waver come to call on Kitty, 
But that damsel isn’t in— 
“Gone to grandma’s on an errand,” 
Says her sister, with a grin; 
Then this mies, half girl, half woman, 
With a wholly tomboy air, 
Seats herself, and disconcerte me : 
With a long and awful stare. ' 


Does she know what I am thinking 
As I fidget ’neath her look? ; 
Can this damsel read my feelings } 
From my face as from a book? ’ 
Then she knowe what I have come for, 
Comprehends the state I’m in, 
And the pleasure it affords her 
Quite explains that horrid grin. 


“So you want to see my sister,” 
Says she to me, by-and-by, 
With a silly little snicker, 
And a twinkle in her eye. y 
“‘Yes, I want to eee your sister,” ’ 
Te my answer, low and faint, 
And my wits and worde forsake me. : 
(She’s enough to vex a saint) t 


“ Lots of fellows come to see her” 
(Lover's heart arrayed in crape)— > 
And the grin with which she says it 
Would do credit to an ape. ; 
“Harry Jones was here last evening, 
And he staid, and staid, and staid.” 
Oh, the cheerful information 
Farnished by this charming maid! 


‘When they said good-night I saw ’em”—’ 
Here she giggles in delight. 
“Do you ever kiss my sister 
When you think you're out of sight?” , 
Oh, the awful thought that stabs me 
To the heart—does Kitty Green 
Let some other fellow kiss her 
When she thinks she isn't seen? 


“There comes Kitty. Oh, good gracions!’’-- 
With her hand upon her month ' 
To keep back the laugh that shakes her 
As an earthquake does the South. 
“Tommy Brown is coming with her. 
Don’t you wish you had a gun? 
My! when J have beanz, like Kitty, 
Won't I have a lot of fun!” | 


Heartless wretch to laugh at angnish ' 
Such as wrings a@ lover's heart! as 
Doubt and hope are in a struggle— : 
Shall I tarry or depart ? 
Does bewitching Kitty love me, 
As she's led me to helieve, ’ 
Or is she a flirt, delighting : 
Tom, Dick, Harry to deceive ? 


“Oh, my goodness! did yon see that?” 
Cries this damsel, wonder-eyed. 

Not a word have I to utter— , 
Doubt has. conquered, love has di d. 7 

Where’s my fancy for her sister? , 
It has vanished fn a trice, 

For behind the lilac bushes 
Tommy Brown has kissed her twice. 


“J must go,” I say; “ good-evening,” 
And I make a swift retreat 
To the music of a snicker 
That is anything but sweet ; 
And I cross the threshold conscions 
Of a nameless little pain— 
Is it wrath, or is it sorrow ?7— 
To a giggled “Call again.” 
Even E. Rexrorp. 





SIGNOR CRISPI. . 
Signor Crispt, who, as Prime-Minister of Italy, 
is successor to the late Signor Drpretis, is one of 
the most talked-about statesmen of Europe, on 
account of his recent diplomatic visit to Prince 
Bismarcx at Friedrichsruhe. Born in Sicily in 
1819, he began Jife as an attorney at Naples. 
But, like Gamperra, his genius was too restless 
for the monotony of the courts, and soon fourd 
relief in working with the conspirators who in 
1848 effected the overthrow of the kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies. Later he figured prominentiy 
in the insurrection of Palermo, became Secretar,y- 
General of War, and “for two years waa heart 
and soul of the resistance offered by the Sicilicn 
people.” After the victory of the Swiss armies 
Cruspt fled to France, and there labored for dowa- 
trodden Italy. : 
In company with Ganrsatpr and Boxio he J5d 
a new Sicilian revolution in 1859-60. _Duritig 
the expedition against Naples he reorganized the 
administration while GariBaLpi pursued the coa- 
quest which opened the way for the annexativn 
of the Two Sicilies to the rest of Italy. In 1851 
Palermo chose him for her Deputy in the Italian 
Parliament, where his ability soon made him the 
recognized leader of the Opposition. His policy 
was administrative and financial reform, and the 


__greatest possible personal liberty. Several eluc- 
storal colleges 


‘hose him as their representative 
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in 1876, his services being so much desired. 
Shortly afterward he was elected President of 
the Chamber of Deputies by a vote of more than 
two to one, 

Signor Depreris, wearying of trying to breast 
the current of the iti Crispi 
and another of the leaders of the Opposition to 
join his cabinet. Sir Caartes Dirxe in his pa- 
pers on Politics, published in the 
“Franklin Square Library,” speaks of Signor 

as “the: most powerful man until last 
month in the Opposition, and the ‘most powerful 
since last month in the government.” Now he 
has become one of the most powerful men. in 
Europe. 

The exact significance of the Italian Prime- 
Minister’s visit to Friedrichsruhe is still mainly a 
matter of speculation, The “Iron Chancellor,” 
as the French say, can speak with the fury of a 
hurticane, but then too’ he is often given to a 
most perplexing silence, as in the present case. 
Although Carsp1 has made a partial statement of 
the object of his mission, it is not all satisfactory. 
With his radical schooling and his sympathies 
still warm for the people, we may be eure Signor 
Crispi is not the man to make a pilgrimage to 
the far North merely to please the an Chan- 
cellor or look into his grim face.. He would only 
have gone on a mission which seemed quite as 
important for Italy as for Germany, and because 
the sentiment of his country it. All 
parties in Italy pretty generally admit that there 
is a natural bond of sympathy between Germany 
and Italy on account of their constitutional. de- 
velopment, their geographical positions, and their 
common hatreds. 
France and Russia in menacing positions. . She 
insists that the advance of Russia toward Con- 
stantinople must be stopped. -- The increase of 
French power in Africa, especially the French 
protectorate of Tunis, is very disagreeable to the 
Italians. She would like to have Tripoli as a 
counter-balance. Italy has other grievances as 
well as desires. 

In case the alliance between Germany, Austro- 
Hungary, and Italy should be successful in pre- 
—— the peace of Europe, Italy expects that 
it will keep Russia within her proper limits. But 
if a general European war should break out, as is 
quite possible, Italy would expect to secure a 
stronger footing in Africa against the French, 
and to obtain the Italian Tyrol from Austria as 
compensation for assisting the latter against Rus- 
sia, Although the Italian army ranks fifth in 
point of strength, her navy stands third, coming 
closely after that of France. Whether the future 
bring forth war or peace, Italy is pretty sure to 
be the most fortunate of any of the five powers. 

Aside from the parts played by Signor Caisp1, 
as already noticed, he has been a journalist of 
ae power. He founded and edited L’ Episto- 

'o at Palermo in 1840, Z7 Precursore in 1859, 
and La Riforma in 1865. About the last date, 
he wrote a very able pamphlet entitled ica 
e Monarchia, which was aimed at Mazzint’s pol- 
itics. 

This century has witnessed a very remarkable 
political renaissance in Italy. Unlike France, she 


Like Germany, Italy sees both - 
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has found wise and generous-souled statesmen at 
her command whenever there was need. Con- 
sidering their hindrances, they have accomplish- 
ed grand results. ° rv CrisPi already stands in 
the front rank, but the future is likely to give a 
much wider scope to his versatile genius. 





THE FOURTEENTH REGIMENT 
AT GETTYSBURG. 


On Wednesday, October 19th, there was for- 
mally added to the many memorials which al- 
ready crown the field of Gettysburg a monument 
to the brave men of the 14th ment of Brook- 
lyn (formerly known as the 84th New York In- 
fantry) who fell on that historic ground in defence 
of the Union. The monument, which was dedi- 
cated by the survivors, to the number of 100 men, 
last week, stands on Cemetery Ridge, west of 
Reynolds Grove, and near the railroad cut. It 
is of granite, and measures nearly 20 feet high. 
The pedestal is about 10 feet in height, and on 
its summit stands an 8-foot figure of a private 
soldier obeying the command, “ Hand cartridge.” 
This design is intended to perpetuate the tactics 
which were in vogue a quarter of a century ago, 
and are now obsolete. The die has four bronze 
plates, those on the front and rear giving the 
name of the roganent, with the brigade, division, 
and corps to which it belonged. On one side is 
the coat of arms of the State of New York, and 
on the other that of Brooklyn. Full historical 
data appear on the four sides of the base in 
raised polished letters. The 14th Brooklyn Regi- 
ment, 84th New York line, belonged at the time 
of this battle to Curren’s Brigade, Wapswortn’s 
Division, Reyxops’s Corps, and was of the bri- 
gade that first went into action. Their first po- 
sition was on the most advanced portion of the 
Union line, and they afterward moved by the right 
to the spot where the monument stands, and 
where they shared in the capture of the 2d and 
42d Mississippi regiments of Davis’s Brigade, 
Hetn’s Division, of Hit’s Corps. 

The orator of the day, Mr. Sera Low, who spoke 
for the generation which has attained to man- 
hood’s estate since the period of the war, rose to 
the full height of the occasion in his dedicatory 
address. ‘Cemetery Ridge is a little eminence,” 
but it is indeed “one of the mountain-tops of 
history.” The exercises included an invocation 
by the Rev. J. O. Peck, D.D., chaplain of the 
regiment; music; and introductory remarks by 
the chairman of the Monument Committee, Gen- 
eral E. B. Fowixr, who was colonel of the regi- 
ment in the battle. ; 

Under an act passed last May by the, Legisla- 
ture of New York its Gettysburg Commissioners 
are authorized to erect a monument on the field 
to each New York regiment or battery that took 
part.in the battle, at an expense to the State not 
exceeding $1500 for each. “Private subscription 
may increase this fixed appropriation in order to 
procure @ more costly memorial. This legislative 
action will in due time secure monuments of some 
sort to all of the eighty-seven State organizations 
that fought at Gettysburg. 




















DEDICATION OF THE FOURTEENTH REGIMENT, N.G.8S.N. Y., MONUMENT AT 
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DELPHINE. 
A TALE OF FRENCH CANADA. 


“Detpnixs! Delphine! Where is that gal? 
Run, Alph, and call hur. I've bin wantin’ hur to 
red up the kitchen an’ wash up the dishes sence 
noon. Pa’ll soon be hum, an’ he jess can’t abide 
to see things scatterin’ round.” And Mrs. Lock- 
wood, having propelled Alpha through the door, 
with anything but a gentle pusb, to call Delphine, 
bustled about her kitchen, talking to herself as 
she did so. “I jess can’t abide them Frenchies. 
To be ouét, no one knows wheer, an’ me wantin’ 
to see Sylvie married to-night—she my own sis- 
ter’s child!” 

It had an irritating effect upon her, evidently, 
for she rattled about the cooking-stove, and bang- 
ed about the pots on it, and taking up a large tin 
dish, poured boiling water in, and then put it on 
the table with such a bang that the dishes and 
cups on it shivered as if in anticipation of their 
own breakage, whisked the dishcloths off a line, 
banged into the hot water some plates, then turn- 
ed to put her foot upon the rocker of a cradle, in 
which lay her youngest born, under a quilt made 
of large squares of blue and white cotton—a 
large fat baby, which had for a minute opened 
its eyes and puckered up its mouth, preparatory 
to a squeak, nipped in the bud by the mother’s 
vigorous rocking. 

“Ts that you, Delphine?” and Mrs. Lockwood 
turned as a large, handsome girl came into the 
room, followed by little Alph. ‘‘ What hev you 
bin a-doin’, when yer knowed yer hed not got 
through with the work, an’ leavin’ me everything 
to do, an’ yer know it’s Sylvie’s marriage day, an’ 
me an’ Mister Lockwood hev to be up to the 
house by seven, an’ everything to be redded up. 
What’s the use of hevin’ hired help if one hez to 
do all the work?” And Mrs. Lockwood turned 
a very angry, hot face to Delphine, who had come 
up to the table and taken up the other cloth to 
wipe the dishes, already washed ‘and put to drain, 
one above the other, in an inclined plane. Even 
that docility did not soften her mistress, for, go- 
ing on, she said: ‘“ Wheer did yer say yer was? 
In the raspberry lot? Well, yer hed no call to 
be theer at this time of day, or any other;thet I 
see.” 

Delphine went stolidly on with the wiping ; and 
had Mrs. Lockwood taken the trouble to look, she 
would have seen her “help” was deeply stirred 
under that sullen surface; for her usually clear, 
colorless complexion had a burning under-glow ; 
there was a gleam of suppressed passion in her 
large handsome black eyes, a slight contraction 
in her slender black eyebrows, giving a look of 
pain to the forehead, and a droop of melancholy 
dejection at the corners of the handsome mouth. 
Her very dark brown hair, with golden ripples 
in it, was loosely knotted up at the back of her 
shapely head, tied with a dirty faded black rib- 
bon, with one end sticking out; but it grew beau- 
tifully round her temples and her low wide fore- 
head, and though neglected, nothing could do 
away with the beauty of it; she wore a skirt of 
heavy homespun, in spite of the hot July day, 
with a loose large-patterned jacket. 

“ Alph, you jess open the oven door an’ see if 
them cakes is browned yet, for they air for Cous- 
in Sylvie, an’ I am in sech a het all over, fearin’ 
they won’t be dun in time, or be a harndsome 
color. I remember when Merindy Blossom got 
married her mam told me she couldn’t get the 
weddin’-cake to brown a bit, an’ she was that 
discouraged she jess set down an’ cried. Now 
Royal is that particular "bout things I wouldn't 
for nuthin’ them cakes didn’t brown, though 
they isn’t the weddin’-cake. Royal is so deli- 
cate in all his feelin’s; he sets a pile by Sylvie, 
an’ wants all to go harndsome for the weddin’. 
Why, Sylvie’s mam tells me he hez given four 

dollars for the ring, an’ he hez brought Mr. MeIn- 
tosh the hull way from Melvin to marry them. 
They'll make a harndsome couple, won't they, 
Delphine ?” 

“Yes,” said Delphine, as she walked to the cor- 
ner cupboard to put away the plates and dishes. 

It was very hot, bright noonday. The air 
quivered in the heat; all was silent around the 
house. The poultry were under the shed, with 
the exception of one hen, who still lingered in 
the glare and heat, under the chaperonage of the 
lordly and gaudy cock, who languidly scraped in 
the deserted farm-yard in search of a dainty worm 
for his devoted wife. The cat was seated in the 
window, trying to keep awake, opening her sleepy 
eyes only at the sound of a terrific buzz, as the 
old blue-bottie she was sleepily watching dashed 
into the corner of a window-pane—an unwary 
as well-as fatal buzz, for it recalled Mrs. Lock- 
wood to a sense of her duty as a house-keeper, 
and cost that blue-bottle his head. Watch, with 
a high sense of duty worthy of a better cause, sat 
out on the large flat gray stone at the front door, 
to bark his welcome or warning, as the case might 
be, to the passer-by. The dark wood on the oth- 
er side of the road stretched down to the river, 


. and about a mile off was the Dysons’ farm, where 


Sylvia’s marriage was to take place at seven 
o'clock that evening. Her father, old Dyson, was 
a well-off farmer, his house and barns larger than 
his neighbors’ ; and three miles farther down the 
road was the prosperous farm of young Royal 
Armitage, the good-looking bridegroom to be. 

Tt was a.match much desired by both families, 
and Royal’s only relative, his mother, was well 
pleased with pretty little fair-haired, blue-eyed 
Sylvia. For Royal had given her some disquie- 
tude, as good-looking sons sometimes do, particu- 
larly if they are their own master and well off; 
‘and she had, like other mothers before her, fear- 
ed he might destroy her peace of mind forever 
‘by bringing to her as a daughter of the house 
one of the daughters of Heth. But now-all that 
,was over, and little Sylvia she was more than 
ready to take’ to her large motherly arms and 
‘fat embrace. It was a healthy, buxom face that 
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smiled back at her from the glass as she dressed 
herself in the black silk she had worn to all the 
funerals as well as all the weddings in the neigh- 
borhood—a garment which filled all her society 
with much admiration, which showed itself prin- 
cipally in detracting remarks, as admiration is so 
often prone to do, being often involuntary praise 
—and put on with deep contentment her black 
straw bonnet, at least twelve vears old, trimmed 
with deep purple ribbons, which always did duty 
with the dress at the social festivities just men- 
tioned. The bride and bridegroom were to drive 
home soon after the ceremony, and great had 
been the preparation. cs 

Royal drove up to the door for his mother, 
who, before leaving to get into the wagon to drive 
with her son to the Dysons’, said, “ I guess, Royal, 
you might as well let Zoé! La Croix come right 
along too; he has seemed kind of lonesome like 
for some time.” 

“ Well, I guess so too. Here, Zoél, you come 
along an’ see me spliced; you'll hev time after 
the chores is done. . Be sure an’ put up the bars 
as soon as you hev milked the kedws, an’ turn 
them ouét into the pasture.” 

So the mother and son drove off in the waning 
day, and to them both came the unexpressed 
feeling that never again could they be to each 
other just the same; for one of those broadly 
marked boundary lines had come into their lives, 
dividing the past from the present. The future 
was very golden to him; for her, much content- 
ment; but the old days, with their anxieties, 
their misunderstandings, their pleasures, their 
mistakes, their tears, were. being left behind. 
Each time the wheels revolved, so much farther 
were they receding. As a rule, present and fu- 
ture glide into each other; but such clean-cut 
divisions as marriage and death, one with its out- 
ward joy, the other with its sorrow, mark off 
without one blur our present, and make it the 

ast. 

“It feels some like rain, Royal, the het is so 
dreffle; if it wur not for the hay bein’ still ouét, 
I'd ’most wish for it.” 

“It's bad weather for the sandy land, but 
prime for the heavy, an’ the hay will be all in 
in two weeks from neéw.” 

“Sylyie ‘ll be jess in time to help in the bee 
for the raisin’ for the new barn, an’ I am glad 
my time hez come for rest.” 

“So it hez, mother, an’ she’ll make you jess 
the little darter you want. It does feel like a 
storm, it is still so hot an’ close.” 

“ Yes, I'm ’most afeard of it;” and Mrs. Armi- 
tage took off her gloves and wiped her fave with 
a large white pocket-handkerchief. 

It was a still, close evening, the only air abroad 
that made by the rapid movement of the wagon. 
They were silent for a little time, when Royal, 
urging his horse on, said, 

“Why, theer is the minister jess ahead of us. 
It wouldn’t do for us to be late.” 

“No; an’ there air a lot of the folks come al- 
ready. Look at them.” 

Mrs. Armitage was received at the door by 
Svivia’s mother, who took her at once through 





the best parlor into the state bedroom opening into 


it; its bureau, bright with brass “ fixings,” stand- 
ing so as to be seen from the parlor, which was 
very dark, and had a stuffy, musty smell, its very 
coolness close and heavy; the horse-hair chairs 
primly standing against the wall; a “lounge” on 
one side; a “rocker,” standing rather out, against 
which incautious guests knocked their ankles; a 
table in one corner, with a lamp on a much-va- 
riegated Berlin-wool-worked mat in the centre, 
the family Bible, looking thoroughly for orna- 
ment, placed in front, and little boxes covered 
with small shells put on in different patterns. 
On the walls were some family photographs; they 
all looked more or less wretched, and as if dur- 
ing the trying time had suffered from purgatorial 
pains. The small windows were heavily draped 
with red moreen curtains. The whole aspect of 
the room had a chilling effect upon the guests, 
who, seated on the chairs, seemed hardly to know 
themselves in their best clothes and manners. 
The large living-room, in which the wedding feast 
was spread, opened wide its hearty, home-like light 
and arms, and the young people wandered in, 
leaving their elders sole possessors of the more 
stately room, which had the depressing effect of 
all unusual surroundings. 

When all the guests had come, the young 
men looking very uncomfortable in their “ sture 
clothes,” Mr. McIntosh came into the room with 
old Dyson, and Sylvia followed with her mother, 
looking very sweet in her simple white dress, her 
light hair brushed back from her face, which bad 
acquired a new beauty from the unusual flush 
on it. Royal came forward with a proud, glad 
air, and took his place beside her. A few words 
said by the minister who stood in front of them, 
the simple service was over, and they were man 
and wife. With tearful eyes Sylvia turned to her 
mother ; the women crowded around her, the men 
shook Royal by the hand, with many hearty wishes 
for their. future happiness. 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Dyson, with an air of gatis- 
faction, “ them cakes is browned,” as she took her 
seat at the table. 

Zoé\ La Croix, standing in the door, looked with 
melancholy eyes on the scene before him, turning 
wistfully to look at Delphine, who had been lent 
by Mrs. Lockwood to help to wait on the wedding 
guests. She had changed her dress to a light- 
colored print, and moved about the room with 
much suppressed excitement. But no one except 
Royal’s mother saw that whenever she was near 
him she was conscious of it, and slightly trem- 
bled. : 

“ How is Merindy? I don’t see her here.” 

“Well, Mis’ Bliss she hez bin terrible bad with 
the neuraligy. She is took sudden~like, an’ is 
quite discouraged about herself, an’ her pore hus- 
band hez to make shift the best way he can; an’ 
all them little chil’ren to look arter. h’s jess 
something too terrible for him, An’ the amount 
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of med’cine she hez took! Why, he told me him- 
self as he thought she had taken all the med’cine 
in Mr. Barrett’s store.” ’ 

“ Why neéw, but she do enjoy the wurst health 
I ever heard on. She was allus a peaky-lookin’ 
gal, but I thought she wuz lookin’ more rugged 
this summer. Sylvie looks real well, don’t she? 
But theer, nedw, Royal ’Il hev a sickly wife too; 
she’ll break up an’ lose her looks soon.” 

“Yes, I guess she will. She’s bin pampered 
up to hum, bein’ the only darter. Why, Mis’ 
Dyson told me she’d never so much as made a 
batch of bread in her hull life: that’s not the 
gal for a farmer's wife. But look! Zoél is goin’ 
to play the fiddle: he do play real nice. Mrs. 
Armitage was sayin’ she thought he kinder liked 
Mis’ Lockwood's help.” ; 

“Delphine! Well, I wish a decent boy like 
Zoél better luck than that Delphine. I don’t like 
her looks; they are sour; an’ she’s too black ; 
but then those Frenchies are all alike.” 

Royal’s loud, hearty voice called to Zoél to play, 
and Sylvia, seated meekly by her mother, looked 
up at her young husband and smiled. 

“Where's Delphine?’ asked Mrs. Dyson, as 
Zoél began to play “In Roulant ma Boule,” one 
of the rolling melodies of the French Canadian 
boatmen.. He stamped his foot in time, and soon 
all the young people came into the house, and 
stopping his French air, he played for them to 
dance, 

“ Well, Sylvie, I think it’s ’most time for us to 
be drivin’ hum. Zoél’ll drive mam fust, and she’ll 
be theer to meet us. Zoél, you go an’ hitch up.” 

Young Dyson, Sylvia’s brother, a cousin, and 
some other young men said they too would drive 
to the bride’s new home, and give her a right 
good welcome. The July moon was flooding the 
night with light. ‘‘ Sylvie’s moon,” laughed her 
mother, as she stood at the door with her daugh- 
ter, waiting for her husband’s wagon. 

“Yes, ‘Sylvie’s moon.’ I guess you hev ordered 
it on purpose. It’s jess like the night I was mar- 
ried,” said Mrs. Lockwood to her niece. 

“ Nedw, Sylvie, you jess step in,” said Royal, as 
he drove up to the door. 

But Sylvia, with a bashful look at her hus- 
band, stood with her arm round her mother, as if 
reluctant to leave the safe well-known sanctuary 
of her old home. 

“Come, come, this ’Il never do. You jess hoist 
her in, Royal,” said her father. And Royal took 
her in his strong young arms and lifted her in. 
The guests had gone, but the father and mother 
still stood at the door in their loneliness, and 
watched them drive away-into the moonlight. 

“She’s bin a good darter, an’ ’ll make a good 
wife,” said the old man, as his hand, with the 
shyness of a reserved nature, stole into his wife's. 

“Yes; God grant she'll be happy! Royal isa 
good steady boy, an’ jess thinks the sun was made 
to rise on her head.” 

The bride and brid had not driven far 
when a light that was not the moon’s broke upun 
them. 

“ Look, Royal! what’s that ?” 

And he, looking, said, “It must be the empty 
house on the next lot toourn”’; but he set his teeth 
hard, and he urged his horse to its utmost speed. 

Yes, there was no doubt it was fire.. A turn of 
the road would hide it; then again it would burst 
upon them, and they could tell how some new part 
had caught by the brighter blaze. At length 
they saw it was not the empty house on the lot 
next theirs, but their own—their very own. 

The flame leaped about it, as if from very love 
caressing it, taking it with feverish fury into its 
fiery arms, licking it with long tongues of flame, 
now leaping up with sudden wrath, then dying 
down, groping for some untouched part. Every - 
one waited in hushed consternation for Royal, 
ready for anything called upon them to do. _ His 
mother, standing by the garden fence, watching 
the house to which she had come ‘thirty years be- 
fore, and to which she had driven to welcome her 
son’s wife, looked old and “ Who could 
hev dun it ?” she kept repeating to herself. “‘ Who 
hed a grudge agen my son?” 

The men talked in low, stern tones amongst 
themselves. . One said—Sylvia’s brother; he had 
been the first there—he had_seen in the bright 
light a woman's figure in white rush across the 
farm-yard and make forthe wood. As he spoke 
a light woke in Zoél’s eyes. He had been stand- 
ing with the others, waiting, and without a word 
he slipped os but not before he was seen. His 
going seemed to give point to'their expe i 
With one shout of rage, they cried, “ Delphine ! 
that she-devil of a gal hez dun it?” and two 
headed close after him. 

Royal, lifting poor little Sylvia from the 
with tender care, said, “ Mother, take care of eS 
till I git back,” rushed too. No tender feeling for 
the girl he had for two years been meeting in 
the raspberry lot and ‘by the river in summer, or 

iving “lifts” to in the winter when: he overtook 

er walking in the snow, filled his heart. No 

thought of whether he might not also be to 
blame, though on many a night like that he had 
met and walked with her; but no memories of 
the past were with him as he followed hard on 
the rushing, hurrying, yelling men in front. Now 
and again, before they got into the wood, the wo- 
man’s figure in white crossed their sight, with 
Zoél_ foilowing, and then they were lost in the 
wood; and these men, fearing they were balked 
of their prey, lifted up a frightful yell. “You 
blasted Frenchie, mind yer own business, an’ let 
the gal alone!” But still the man rushed on, 
striving to overtake the woman, who-was lost to 
his sight as he first entered the wood. The little 
cattle paths, made by them on their way to the 
river, were only visible here and there as the moon 
the leafy trees, and but for her 

light dress. she would ‘scarcely have been seen. 
Poor Delphine! her one thought—no, she 
had had no time for thought; it was a blind race 
—for what? To get be herself, away from 
it all—Royal; Sylvia, Zobh, herself—above all, her. 
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self; and as she ran, panting, that hot July night, 
unlike Royal, feelings, not thoughts, came down 
like sharp pains on her poor heart and brain. 

Yes, it was just here he had told her, as she 
was returning home one evening from a long 
tramp after the cows, that he was going to marry 
Sylvia—“ all the folks wished it”’—and that mem- 
ory put new strength into her. With one dash 
she was in the open, followed by Zoél, panting out 
after her, “C’est moi, Delphine—c’est moi.” But 
she never turned, or heeded what he might have 
said; the love of the man she did not love had 
always been an aggravation to what she felt. 

They had distanced the others, but could hear 
their voices as they gained on them; and a hor- 
rible thought took possession of Zoél as he heard 
the gentle flowing of the river, and he tried hard- 
er than ever to overtake Delphine. He was quite 
close to her now—one moment, and he knew a 
place where they could hide. Did he not know 
that wood well? There was no time for words, 
or much breath left for them. They were close 
to the bank now, Zoél close to her. He put out 
his hands. Once there, she was safe; for an in- 
stant they touched her. What was that that 
swayed up against them? Not a woman’s warm 
living form: only the tops of some raspberry 
bushes violently shaken by an impetuous rush 
through them. The men had by this time come 
up to Zoél. : 

“What hev yer dun with hor? You hell- 
hound, wheer hev yer hidden that gal? If yer 
duner tell me, I'll break every bone in yonr 
body ” ‘ 

The full-moon shone down on the angry faces 
of the men, with the roused brute passion in them, 
and Zoél’s tall figure stood out strongly silhou- 
etted against the light. His eyes gleamed with 
a passion unknown to them, and awed their heat- 
ed fury. He rose above them, he was far away 
and beyond them, a man they had never known; 
for the majesty of a great grief had transfigured 
him. 

His voice was hard and guttural as, turning to 
the river and pointing down, he said, “‘ Zhere /” 

Before they could take in all the word held, 
there was a sudden rush, a heavy splash, and 
through the path of glory the moon was weaving 
on the river Zoél had gone to meet the woman 
he loved. Aveusra Cox. 





OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Oxrr.in Cotirer, in its plan, its history, and its 
present purpose, is a Christian missionary insti- 
tution, It was conceived by the Rev. J. J. Surp- 
HERD and Mr. P. P. Srewart, of Elyria, Ohio, in 
view of the great needs of the Mississippi Valley, 
as a place where Christian men and women should 
be trained up to evangelize that region. Mr. 
Surpaxep obtained the gift of 500 acres of land 
from gentlemen in Connecticut, purchased 5000 
more, organized a colony, and saw the settlement 
begun in 1833. The colony was an essential part 
of the plan, and the co-operation of the colonists 
to the present time has been as necessary as it 
has been cordial. The task of founding a college 
in the forest, without teachers, money, or stu- 
dents, could only have been accomplished by men 
who were able to be pioneers, and who were sus- 
tained by the inspiration of religion. 

Two peculiarities characterized Oberlin from 
the first. The admission of women to all the 
privileges of the institution, and their education 
in the same classes as men, was not planned for, 
but naturally arising, was accepted as proper and 
right. It developed into the classical training of 
women, and so it came about that Oberlin gave 
to three young women in 1841 the degree of A.B., 
the first case in this country. The second pecu- 
liarity arose from the combination of circum- 
stances which led to the founding of the Theo- 
logical Seminary. The missionary purpose of 
Oberlin made a theological school a necessary 
part of the original plan. But none was opened 
at first, and the time was not decided upon when 
one should be opened.. But in 1834 Mr. Saipazrp 
found in Cincinnati a company of young men who 
had left Lane Theological Seminary because for- 
bidden by its trustees to discuss the subject of 
slavery, and a professor, the Rev, Jonn Moroan, 
who. had been deprived of his professorship for 
sympathizing with the young men. . Mr. SuipHerp 
prevailed upon them to remove to Oberlin, and 
secured the appointment of Professor Morean as 
Professor of Theology. His antislavery feelings 
aroused by the circumstances under which this 
was effected, Mr. Sairuerp urged the opening of 
the doors of the institution to colored people. 
This was at first refused. But when Mr. Sarr- 
HERD had procured large subscriptions on condi- 
tion that Rev. C. G. Finngy should become Pro- 
fessor of Theology, when neither he nor Morean 
would serve unless the institution should be open- 
ed to colored students, and when, finally, Sarp- 
HERD, the founder of the whole enterprise, de- 
clined to proceed with the work except under the 
same condition, the trustees and colony. yielded, 
and the education of colored people at Oberlin 
became a possibility. . 1t was at first no more, but 
the result of the negotiations was the founding 
of the seminary, with thirty-five students and 
these famous men as teachers—and_a vast deal 
of undeserved odium against the college. Col- 
ored students finally came, and have generally 
averaged about five per cent. of the whole nuinber. 

Mr. Finney was in the maturity of his powers 
and influence, a man of note,.a famous evange- 
list, a New York pastor in.an important position, 
when he thus joined his fortunes with the infant 
institution. Hig coming gave an evangelistiv type 
to its religious life, and thus established its char: 
acter, while the he!p of Messrs. Arraur and Jews 


18 Tappan, with other. wealthy ‘New-York mets’ 
chants, gave it its pecuniary foundation. Oberliti, 
is thus in a large sense the child of New York. / . 
Founded. upon principles which - commended, 
themselves to the Christian public, and equipped -<: 
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with men of the first quality and of commanding 
reputation, Oberlin began a steady and uninter- 
rupted growth. In the first catalogue we find 
- 101 students recorded. The following year there 
are 276. After ten years, 545; after twenty, 
1305. The numbers have remained at about the 
last point since then, rising, however, in 1883-4 
to 1474. The number registered in the last cat- 
alogue is 1822, with a faculty of instruction num- 
bering forty-eight. The steady development of 
the College in facilities is, however, more signifi- 
cant than its mere increase in numbers, It early 
aimed to make its course as broad and thorough 
as the typical New England college. In 1839 it 
taught a course of almost exactly the same ex- 
tent as Yale. Since then it has extended its fa- 
cilities as fast ag its means have allowed. The 
Oberlin of the Sale day is a University com- 
prising the following departments: a Theological 
Seminary, a College, a Ladies’ Seminary, a Libra- 
ry, a Conservatory of Music, a Classical Prepara- 
tory School, and an English School. The Conser- 
vatory, established in.1865, has several courses 
of three to five years each which require the mas- 
tery of not less than three of the principal de- 
mg of music: Singing, Piano-forte, Organ, 

iolin, Theory of Music, Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Canon, Fugue, and Composition. The Library is 
rapidly growing to the proportions of a great li- 
brary; it numbers at present about 20,000 vol- 
umes. 

The more than 20,000 Oberlin students are 
largely teachers, or ministers, or obscure workers 
in the hard places where good service is more 
needed than easy to obtain. Men eminent at the 
bar, or in public life, or in governmental positions, 
or on the records of the army are, however, not 
unknown among them. Oberlin’s theology has 
been liberal, but orthodox. Its interest in the 
great practical movements of the times has been 
strong. Its services in the antislavery epoch, 
against intemperance, and in the war for the 
Tnion are too well known to need mention here. 
As the pioneer in the education of woman it has 
had the privilege to help equip with women pro- 
fessors more than one female college. As a pi- 
oneer in the West it bas furnished the model for 
a majority of the newer colleges of the country, 
and given the men for many of their chairs. It 
is entering, with its second half-century, upon an 
era of greater power and opportunity. The pic- 
tures on page 789 show something of its equip- 
ment. 





OFF THE SIBERIAN COAST. 


Tue United States steamer Bear, Captain M. 
A. HEA ty, atter a cruise off the Alaskan coast, in 
the Behring Sea, and the Siberian coast, has re- 
cently arrived at San Francisco, having on board 
James B. Vincent, who formed part of the crew 
of the ill-fated whaling bark Napoleon. In May, 
1885, the bark was wrecked on an ice-floe forty 
miles from Cape Navarin, on the Siberian coast. 
Of thirty-six men who took to the four boats, all 
died of cold and starvation excepting Vincent. 
Some few of the crew, with Vincent, succeeded 
in reaching the land, but Vincent’s comrades all 
succumbed. The survivor thus describes some 
‘of the privations of the party: “The ice closed 
around us, and we were compelled to stay there 
- twenty-six days. We had no provisions on the 
boats from the ship at all. We caught two small 
seals which lasted us for five days, and that is 
all we eighteen men had to live on the whole 
time. The crews suffered severely from hunger, 
frost bites, and exhaustion. During the twenty- 
six days on the ice nine of our number died—two 
in my boat, and seven in the other. Our chief 
mate, WiLson Rocers, went crazy, and we were 
compelled to tie him. At the close of the twen- 
ty-sixth day the ice separated and allowed us to 
get to land, which we did with great difficulty, 
all being thoroughly exhausted. On the 10th of 
June, thirty-six days from the time of leaving 
the wrecked ship, we landed at an Indian vil- 
lage.” The natives of the coast took good care 
of Vincent, and in the two years he lived with 
them they seem to have done the best they 
could for him. The shipwrecked sailor tried to 
communicate with such occasional whalers as 
might be cruising off the inhospitable coast, 
and in 1886 some intimation that there was an 
American seaman among the natives seems to 
have reached the United States. Vuincxnt cut 
-with a knife on a board some rather vague char- 
acters, apparently offering a reward of tobacco 
to whoever would carry the facts of his where- 
abouts to the coast north of Cape Navarin, and 
an Indian took this board to Cape Behring, 250 
miles distant, where it came into the hands of 
Captain Loaax, of the Phot, 5 bark Hunter. At 
once the facts were im to Captain HeaLy 
at Port Clarence, and Bear started for Cape 
Navarin, and boating parties under Lieutenants 
Hamer and Kennepy were instructed to search 
for Vincent. Vincent was found in July last. 
To aid in the search a native called Rainsow, 
who was one of the crew of a steam-whaler, and 
another Indian, Warpuco, were engaged to act as 
guide and interpreter. For the good treatment 
Vincent had received from the hands of the na- 
tives they were liberally rewarded. The tribe 

who cared for Vincent were known as the Chow 
Chuans, or Deer Indians. 

On leaving Oonalaska, July 1st, the Bear touch- 
ed at the islands along the coast, and on the 6th 
anchored at St. Michaels. Here was arrested 
Frank Fouuter, the murderer of Archbishop Sz- 
Guers. Foiier, who was from Portland, Oregon, 
was the companion and servant of the Bishop, 
and the murder took place November, 1886, on 

‘the Yukon River, 500 miles from its mouth. 
Bishop Secners was Catholic Archbishop of Ore- 
gon and Washington, and was performing mis- 
sionary work at the time. There is some reason 
to suppose, from a note-book left by the unfortu- 
nate missionary, that he entertained some doubts 
as to the sanity of Fu.ies. 
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Lieutenant C. D. Kennepy, U.S.N., is among 
the first who has taken photographs of the na- 
tives living on that portion of the voast near Cape 
Navarin, and such pictures as he has brought 
with him will be a t help in studying not 
alone the ethnology, but the physical aspect, of 
this portion of the Siberian coast. From these 
photographs the engravings in the present num- 
ber are taken. The dress of the natives shows. 
the arctic characteristics, and the use of furs is 
a necessity. Winters are long and severe, and 
summers short. Leaning against one of the skin 
tents may be noticed the sleds to which the rein- 
deer are harnessed. In that terrible record of 
human suffering which has been left us by the sur- 
vivors of the ill-fated Jeannette a good idea can 
be had of native life and the habits of the people. 
Apparently the intense cold of the long winters 
always leaves its effects, for the ground remains 
frozen during the summer some few feet below 
the surface. The endurance of the natives is 
remarkable. The struggle for existence never 
ceases, for it is colder on the Asiatic side in the 
same latitude than on the American side. The 
effects of the warm currents born in China seas 
are deflected, and do not tend to soften the rigors 
of the Siberian winter. Subdued, as it were, by 
climatic influences, the natives of the Siberian 
coast are less warlike or aggressive than those of 
Alaska. For impassive grandeur these arctic 
capes are singularly imposing. Sad and dreary 
must be Cape Navarin, stretching with its snow- 
covered flanks into the sombre icy sea. 





THE MEADE STATUE. 


On Tuesday, October 18th, a bronze equestrian 
statue of Major-General George Gorpon Meapg, 
commander-in-chief of the Army of the Potomac 
from June 27, 1863, through the battle of Get- 
tysburg, and onward through all the campaigns 
of that army to the end of its career, was un- 
veiled in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. The 
statue, the work of A. M. Caxprr, cast by the 
H. Bonnarp Company of New York, is spirited 
and graceful in pose, presenting the famous sol- 
dier checking his horse and acknowledging a 
salute, hat in hand. It is of heroic size, mount- 
ed on a rough granite pedestal about twenty feet 
high, and cust about $30,000. 

The parade, which formed at Broad Street and 
marched through Girard Avenue to the Park, 
was under the marshalship of Colonel J. C. Biv- 
pig, formerly of Mrapr’s staff, with many aids, 
and with the City Troop as escort. It comprised 
four divisions. ‘The first consisted of survivors 
of the Pennsylvania Reserves and of the 114th 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, of which Mrxape was 
Colonel in 1861. The second comprised many 
Grand Army posts of Pennsylvania, with others 
of New York, New Jersey, and Delaware. Then 
came the First Brigade of Pennsylvania National 
Guard, including three regiments and some small- 
er organizations. The Sons of Veterans, Sol- 
diers’ Orphans Cadets, Graduates of Lincoln In- 
stitation, and Girard College Cadets formed the 
last division. There was a notable gathering also 
of distinguished officers of the volunteer army, 
including Generals Giepon, F. J. Porter, Frank- 
Lin, Newton, Hunt, Wess, Drum, -Harrranrt, 
Witcox, Tippa.t, CHAMBERLAIN, FaiRcHiLp, Fr¥, 
Greco, L. A. Grant, Wacker, Judge Rea, and 
many others, including several members of Gen- 
eral Mrapr’s staff, and ex-President Hayrrs, Gov- 
ernors Beaver and Green, and Admiral Jen- 


KINS. 

Probably 20,000 people assembled near the 
statue to witness the ceremonies. After a prayer 
by Bishop Warrengap, of Pittsburgh,.and the 
singing of the hymn “ My Country,” Mayor Frr- 
LER introduced Hon. B. H: Brxwsrer, who pre- 
sented the statue to Hon. G. H. Boxer, repre- 
senting the Park Commission, and then, amid 
tumultuous cheering, it was unveiled by the grand- 
sons of. the General, Masters G. G. Meapge and 
G. G. M. Lares. The address was by General 
Joun Gipson, U.S.A., who noted that Means, as 
a subaltern of engineers, had never commanded 
even a company up to the outbreak of the civil 
war, yet in a little more than two years received 
charge of the largest of the Union armies. Gen- 
eral Gipson traced the salient features of this 
merited rise, largely due to sound military educa- 
tion, good judgment, tact in governing men, and 
clear knowledge of the art of war. This latter 
had become evident, General Gipson said, from 
Mgapkr’s views expressed at the second battle of 
Manassas. General Gispon also praised the con- 
duct of Mrape at Gettysburg, defended him from 
the criticisms which have been made upon his 
purposes and orders in that memorable engage- 
ment, and added a fervent tribute to his estimable 
and noble character as a citizen. After the ex- 


‘ercises there were evening receptions and ban- 


quets. The tomb of the illustrious soldier, whose 
fame is forever interlinked with that of Gettys- 
burg, the most renowned of the battles which the 
New World has witnessed, is on the brow of Lau- 
rel Hill, overlooking the Schuylkill. 





THE PRESIDENTS JOURNEY. 


Continuine from the last number of the Wrrx- 
LY our story of President CiEveLann’s tour 
through the West and South, we have first to re- 
cord that, leaving Kansas City on the night of 
October 13th, he reached West Memphis the fol- 


lowing afternoon, and there taking the boat, pass-- 


ed the entire city front of -Memphis to see the 
bluffs crowded with cheering people, and then 
landing, proceeded to the Gayoso Hotel. There 
a reception was held in the evening, while fire- 
works were displayed on the river-front. On 
Saturday morning, the 15th, the party was es- 
corted through the decorated streets to Court 
Square, where Judge Extert welcomed him. Mr. 
CLEVELAND, while appropriately responding, was 


interrupted by the sudden illness of Judge Et- 
LsTt, which, as was subsequently learned, quick- 
ly resulted in his death. Meanwhile the Presi- 
dent had been taken to the Merchants’ Exchange, 
—— a very enthusiastic public reception was 
eld. 

On the road to Nashville crowds gathered at 
the larger towns to see the train go by, and there 
were bonfires in the evening. Six miles short of 
Nashville the train reached Belle Meade, where 
General W. H. Jackson and his brother, ex-Sena- 
tor and Judge Jackson, met it, the former taking 
away Mr. and Mrs. CieveLanp and Colonel La- 
mont as his guests till Monday, while Mr. and 
Mrs. Viras, Dr. Bryant, and Mr, Bissext accom- 
panied the ex-Senator, and the remainder of the 
party went on to the Maxwell House in Nashville. 


‘Thanks to the delightful; hospitality of the fa- 


mous Belle Mead stock farm, Sunday was a red- 
letter day in the trip. The President made the 
acquaintance of Uncle Bos Harpine, the colored 
functionary at the renowned stables, and strolled 
over the fine sward and among the splendid oaks 
and the ash. While he was admiring the beau- 
ties of the extensive deer park a drove of more 


than two hundred fine deer dashed by. After - 


lunch Mr. and Mrs. Cirvetanp with Géneral 
Jackson drove to Nashville to pay their respects 
to the widow of President Potk. Monday morn- 
ing the formal reception of the President at 
Nashville took place. A procession was formed, 
and upon the public square a lady presented a 
wreath, while Mrs. CLEVELAND, who was holding 
a reception at the Maxwell House, received many 


floral tributes. On Capitol Hill the President — 


made a reply to the welcoming speech of Gover- 
nor TaYLor. 

Chattanooga, the next point reached, was hand- 
somely decorated, and in spite of the rain the 
streets were crowded with people during the 
brief drive of the President through the town. 
Deenching rain, too, was found at Atlanta, which 
the President reached that night; but when the 
artillery at distant Kennesaw announced the ap- 
proach of the train, the streets of Atlanta filled 
with people, who shouted with an enthusiasm that 
the downpour did not quench. Escorted by mili- 
tary companies under General P. M. B. Youne 
and staff, the party went to the-Kimball House. 
On Tuesday the President, after meeting official 
personages at the Capitol, was formally welcomed 
at Piedmont Park by H. W. Grapy, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Atlanta Exposition there held. Mr. 
CixveLaND replied, and Governor Gorpon also 
briefly spoke. An inspection of the fair, a lunch 
at the Driving Club, and a dinner at Governor 
Gorpon’s followed, while the evening reception 
was at the Capitol City Club. The city was 
crowded with multitudes from all parts of 
Georgia and neighboring States, and when the 
hotel. corridors were filled, even the churches had 
to be opened at night to accommodate the 
strangers who could find no other place to sleep 
in, empty freight cars, billiard tables, and barbers’ 
chairs having already been utilized as beds. 

The drenching rain of Tuesday continued 
through the next day, but the multitudes cheer- 
fully braved it as the flower-decked carriages, 
with their escort of the Governor’s Horse-Guards, 
drove through the muddy streets, At the race 
track various military bodies gave a review and 
sham battle in honor of the President. Mr. 
CLkveELaND lunched at half past two at Mr. 
Jutivs L. Brown’s, and Mrs. CLevetanp at Mrs. 
H. W. Grapy’s. A torch-light procession of 
Democrats, with fireworks, enlivened the rainy 
evening, and at midnight, after a public recep- 
tion at Governor Gorpon’s, the Presidgnt’s party, 
amid the roar of artillery and a cheering, 
started for Montgomery. 

Alabama’s capital was reached at eight o'clock 
Thursday morning, and carriages took the guests 
to their hotel, where Senators Puan and Morgan 


and other official persons greeted them, and: 


where they reviewed the march of the military 
escort. A silver jewel case, made in the form of 
a bale of cotton, was given to Mrs. CLEVELAND 
by Mayor Rerse and the City Council, and then 
the party rode to the Fair Grounds, where, in the 
presence of nearly 20,000 people, the President 
was welcomed by Governor Szay, and made an 
appropriate reply. 

hen at one o'clock the homeward journey 
was begun. As the train passed through Georgia 
and the Carolinas the people assembled at the 
way-stations, crowds cheering and bands playing 
by day, and pine knots and torches blazing by 
night. Saturday morning, October 22d, found the 
President back in Washington. 
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GROUP OF SIBERIAN INDIANS. 





J B. VINCENT AS HE APPEARED WHEN RESCUED. 


FRANK FULLER. 
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GUIDE AND INTERPRETER. 


“ RAINBOW,” 


AND 


“WARPTCO” 
SKETCHES ON THE COAST OF SIBERIA.—From Puorocrapus sy Lixurenant C. D. Kennepy, U.S.N.—[Ser Pace 787.] 


CAPE NAVARIN, SIBERIA. 
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OBERLIN COLLEGE, OBERLIN, OHIO.—Frou Pxotocrarus.—[See Pace 786.] 
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A LESSON MISCONSTRUED. 


Ilex ways, her mother said, 
Were bold; 

Her manner quite ill- bred, 
I'm told. 


“So bold you are, indeed,” 
Said she, 
“Repressed I fear you need 

To be.” 


I held her to my breast 
Next day: 
I think she was re-pressed 
That way. 
Exitorr FLower. 





HIDEOUS IN EVERY GUISE, 


Whether it be the best-known form, chills and fever, 
or else bilious remittent, double ague or ague cake, 
is that abominable disorder involving the liver, the 
bowels, and the kidneys, known as malaria. Every 
complaint classified ander this generic, through erro- 
neous appellation, is destructive of the nervous system, 
but is, unhappily, not to be subdued, or even checked, 
by the use of ordinary nervines, febrifuges, or tonics. 
There is, however, prompt relief and ultimate cure to 
be found in Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, foremost 
among the proprietary remedies of America, and widely 
known in other lands. Not only diseases born of 
miasma, but rh tic complaints, superinduced by 

* exposure in bad weather, inherited or incurred debility 
of the kidneys or bladder, dyspepsia and an irregular 
condition of the bowels, are curable—nay, certain 
to be cured—by this deservedly esteemed and pro- 
fessionally sanctioned corrective.—{Adv.] 











ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mars. Wixstow’s Sooruine Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays al! pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle. —{Ado. j 





Burate’s Prtis.—Great English Gont and Rheumatic 
Remedy. Oval box, 34; round, 14 Pills. At ——— 
—[Adv.] 
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GOLD BAKER R’S 1878. 


Breakfast fast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 

Cocoa, from which the excess of 

Oil has been removed. It has three 

times the strength of Cocoa mixed 

with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 

and is therefore far more economi- 

cal, costing less than one cent a 

N cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 

strengthening, easily digested, and 

i} | {admirably adapted for invalids as 
| well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass 


THE CENUINE 


Jaan Hors Mant Exrnact, 


THE FAVORITE 
TONIC and NUTRIENT, 


recommended by Physicians since 1847, for 


DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, NURSING 
PIOTHERS and LUNG troubles. 

The genwine has the signature of 
JOHANN HOFF ano MORITZ EISNER 

ee on the neck ofeyery bottle. 

EISNER & MENDELSON CO., PHILA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. S$. 




































THE MOST PALATABLE FOOD! 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD! 
THE MOST DIGESTIBLE FOOD! 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD! 


Z5c., 50c., $1.—At Druggists.—il'a Pamphlet free. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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THE OPIUM HABIT 


Cured without parm, gxposuge OF sLezriess' 

heme, by the method of Dr. H. H. Kane, Author t 
“ Drugs that Enslave,”’ (Pub. Lindsay & Biakiston, 
Phila.) tive nw ith endorsements by 300 phy- 
sicians, description, &c. Dr. KANE (formerly Sup’s 
De Quincy Tlospit ay tl 61 Fulton Street, New York. 











HARPER'S 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published : 
L 
HE WONDER CLOCK ; or, Four- 
and-Twenty Marvellous Tales: be- 
ing One for each Hour of the Day. 
Written and Illustrated with 160 
Drawings by Howarp Pyte, ‘Au- 
thor of “ Pepper and Salt,” “ The 
Rose of Paradise,” &c. Embel- 
lished with Verses by KaTuarine 
Pye. pp. xiv., 320. Large 8vo, 
Illuminated Cloth, $3.00. 


“A fascinating fairy book full of 
quaint and charming illustrations and 
musical verses.” 


OTHER ILLUSTRATED WORKS 
BY HOWARD PYLE. 
PEPPER AND SALT. -4to, Illuminated Cloth, $2.00. 
THE ROSE OF PARADISE. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 


I. 

ORSE, FOOT, AND DRAGOONS. 
Sketches of Army Life at Home 
and Abroad. By Rvrus -Fatr- 
cuitp ZocBpaum. With Illustra- 


tions by the Author. PP. 176. 
Square 8vo, Extra Cloth, $2.00. 
“ Army life in the United States, 


England, France, and Germany, graph- 

ically described. and beautifully <illus- 

trated.” 

ill. 

1b ge OF THE NATION. 
The First Period of the War of the 
Rebellion, from its Outbreak to 
the Close of 1862. By Cuar.es 
Car.teton Corrin. Profusely Il- 
lustrated. pp. xiv., 478. Square 
8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3.00. 


Mr. Coffin reproduces events in vivid, 


picturesque narrative.—N, Y. Tribune. 


« OTHER WORKS BY C. C. COFFIN. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3300 a Volume. 
THE BOYS OF '16.—THE STORY OF LIBERTY. 

—OLD TIMES IN THE COLONIES.—BUILDING 

THE NATION. One volume each. 
ay. 

NONY, THE MAID. A Novelette. 
By Buancue Wiis Howarp. _Il- 
lustrated by Cuartes S. Rety- 
HART. pp.172. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


*“ An exceedingly clever story. Tony 
is a new and entirely original character 
. °° ” 7 
im fiction, 

7. 





HISTORY OF THE NEGRO 
TROOPS IN THE WAR OF 
THE REBELLION. 1861-1865. 
Preceded by a Review of the Mil- 
itary Service of Negroes in Ancient 
and Modern Times. By George 
W. Wittiams, LL.D., Colonel. and 
late Judge-Advocate in the Grand 
Army of the Republic. pp. xviii., 
354. With Portrait. 8vo, Orna- 
mental Cloth, $1.75. 


— é 
“A valuable and interesting history of 
Negro troops in the War of the Rebellion. 
The author was himself a soldier, and 


participated in many of the battles which 
he describes.” 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 


AND 
HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. 


RECENT ISSUES. 





An Ugly Duckling. By Henry Erroll.......... ... 20 
Paddy at Home. By Baron E. De Mandat-Grancey. 20 
Madame’s Granddanghter. By Frances M. Peard. 15 
Machine Politics. By W. M. Ivi P 5) 
Diane de Breteuille. By Hubert E. H. ee 15 
The Waters of Hercules. A Novel................ 25 
The Great World. By Joseph Hatton...........: 20 
Regimental Legends. By J.S. Winter............ 

A k for the Hammock. By W. Clark Russell... 20 
The Guilty River. By Wilkie Collins 
More True than Tratheal 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


nee cheg of Sd sale by all booksellers, or will 
y Harrer ROTH KES, to t 
the United States, on receipt of domes Shad alate 


Harrer & — Cat 
malo ATALOGUB sent on receipt of 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL STREET, N., Y. 
Bills of Exchange,Commercial and Travellers’Credits 
available in any part of the world. 
_ Collection in all foreign countries. 


WOR 








FOR ALL. $30 a week and expenses 
paid. Velna'> ort@t and particnbirs free. 
P.O. ViCKEKY, Augusta, Maiue. 





WEEKLY. 


Jbendld 


UPHOLSTERY DEPT. 


A Magnificent Collection of 


AUTUMN: NOVELTIES. 


TAPESTRIES AND PORTIERES, 
SILK AND LACE DRAPERIES, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, Ete. 


Droadovay AS 19th ot. 





om SANITAS? 


The GREAT ENGLISH DISINFECTANT. 
The First Requisite in all Dwellings, 


The most POWERFUL and PLEASANT of all 
PREPARATIONS In use. 


Fragrant, Non-poisonous, does not stain Linen. 


“SANITAS” Disinfecting Fluid, for sprinkling 

pet eo: a disinfecting linen, and 
neral house use. 

**SANITAS” Disinfecting Powder, 4 powerful 
and pleasant +; eee for stables, 
kennels, ashbins, &c. 

“SANITAS”? Crade Disinfecting Fiuid, a con- 
centrated form of “Sanitas,” to be di- 
oo with water for flushing drains, 


‘““SANITAS”? Disinfecting Oil, for fumigating 
sick rooms, treatment of throat com- 
plaints, rheumatism and ringworm. 


"“Sanitas” Disinfecting Toilet oa lanade Laundr 
Soaps, &o., &o. / 


THE REGULAR USE OF 


“ SANITAS,” THE BEST DISINFECTANT, and 


Deodorant, is a sure preventive of all contagious and 
infectious diseases. It is invaluable in the sick room. 


“A PEOPLE'S HEALTH IS A NATION'S WEALTH.” 
“SANITAS” IS WATURE’S DISINFECTANT. 


To be had of all Druggists and of the 
American & Continental.“ Sanitas” Co., Ltd., 
_ 636-642 West 56th street, N. Y. city. 


PATTERN FREE. 


By Special Arrangement with DEM- 
OREST’S MONTHLY, the Greatest 
of all Family Magazines, we are en- 
abled to make every one of our lady 
readers a handsome present. 

Cut out thie slip and inclose it before 
Jan. 1st (with a two-cent etamp for re- 
turn postage), to W. Jennings Demo- 
rest, 15 14th Street, New York, 
and you will receive by return mail a 
full-size pattern, illustrated and fally 
described, of this Jaoxert (worth 25c). 

Cross out with oe the size de- 
A sired. Bust, 84, 36, 38, 

While Demorest’s is not a Fashion 
Magazine, many suppose it to be, be- 
cause its Fashion Department, like all 
its other Departments, is so perfect. You really get a 
dozen Magazines in one, for $2.00 per year. 


RMSTRONC BRACE! 
ELASTIC SUSPENDER WITHOUT RU RUBBER 
ae gq | COMBINING COMFO: 











DURABILITY. 
No Rubber used in these meg. Bice 
ci ay ¥ ‘our Dealer f for shia 


Price, an Me folhoan Hat’ 








216 Church st.,N.Y. 267 Franklin 













66 Beken’s BITTERS,» THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 
uarts and Pints. LL. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 
anufacturer and Fooneeeeess 78 John St., 
N.¥. P.O. Box e 











DR. SCOTT’S beantifal ELECTRIC 
CORSETS, BRUSHES, BELTS, Etc. 


AGENTS | 


~ risk, quick sales. Territory given, satisfaction ar- 
nteed. — 


Dr. SCOTT, 843 B’way, N 


WANTED anaes FREE) for 


VOLUME XXXL, NO, 1610. 


\ Conclusion of Seventy-fifth Volume. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1887, 


(Vol. 75, No. 450), 
CONTAINS: 


A Fairy Tale. 
Frontispiece. From the Painting by F. 8. Cuvrou: 


A Santa Barbara Holiday. 
By Epwarps Rupees. Richly Illustrated ; 


Chantilly: The Chateau and the 
Collections. 
By Tenesens Cup. With ‘Twelve Illustrations ; 


The Other End of the Hemisphere. 
(THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC AND URUGUAY.) 
By Wirtiam E. Cuaris. Fully Iastrated ; 


Here and There in the South. Part V, 
In Attakapas. (Conclusion.) 


By Resrooa Harvine Davis. Alluetrated by W. Ham- 
1LVON GLBBON 5 


The Story of Arnon. 
A Romance of the Deluge. By Ansiix Rives; 


The Winter Climatic Resorts of Three 
Continents, 
By Wiit1am Smitu Brown; 


Narka. A Russian Novel. (Conclusion. 
By Katucesen O’Mxkana; 


The Young Criminal. 
The Influence of Reform Schools ou the Young. By 
the Rev. Cuagies F. Tuwine; 


April Hopes. (Conclusion.) 
By W. D. Howkis; 


A Man and Two Brothers. A Story. 


By Gsorex Pansons Latnavr; 


Poetry: 
A CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM. 
CHANT OF A WOODLAND SPIRIT. By Rozest 
Burns Witson ; 


THE ROCK WHERE MY MOTHER PLAYED. 
By Wa ttace Brvor; 


THE LAST FAUN. By Louis« Luoern Guiney; 
A STOLEN SOUL. By Grores Evear Monteomery ; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Groner Wiitiam Curtis. 

English Criticism of the American Press. — About 
Scolding.—The Temperance Agitation and its prob- 
able Outcome.—Buoks for Children.—The Newport 
Schoul. 


Editor’s Study. 
By Witiiasm Dean Howsgiss, 


Autographic Criticism.—Mr. J. Addingtun Symonds's 
Last Volumes.—The Catholic Keaction Against the 
Renaissance. — Final Criticism in Matters of Tas:e — 
Miss Ward’s Life of Dante.—Behind the Blue Ridge. 
—Suciety Verse. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 
Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by Cuantes Dupiey Warner. 


Breakfast at Bonnebouche Hall. 
Full-page Llastration by Grorux vu Macgixr. 





Literary Notes. 
By Laurenog Hurron. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
Postage Free to Subecribera in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE............ceeeeeeeees $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY.............. Cecrccccces 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR...........-cccccccesves eons £00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE.........i.20.0+ 2 00 


Remittances should be made by Post -oflee Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

When no time ia specisied, subscriptions will begin 
with the current number. 

ta HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the ti- 
tles of between three and four thousaud volames, will 
be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents for postage. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
FACIAL BLEMISHES. 
the Largest Establishmen 








uy HY: 
Six Parlors, 


Doattively cured by the great 
RRWE: Package and book for tent 
Hampton, Conn. 


stamps. £. H. Medical Co., East 
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the Athlete or or invalid A com: Takes 
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A BAD DEFBAT. 
“Did you take in the game at the Polo Grounds to-day?” 


_e Yes.” 
“Who got beat ?” 
“The audience.” 
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ALLcock’s Porous PLasTERs act safely, 
promptly, and effectually; do not burn or 
blister, but soothe and relieve while curing. 

They are the STANDARD REMEDY for 
Weak Back, Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciat- 
ica, Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Pulmonary 
and Kidney Difficulties, Malaria, Dyspepsia, 
Heart, Spleen, Liver, and Stomach Affec- 
tions, Strains, and all Local Pains. 

Beware of imitations, and do not be de- 
ceived by misrepresentations. 

Ask for ALLCocK’s, and let no explanation 
or solicitation induce you to accept a sub- 
stitute. 


HISTORY RELATES THAT 


“Scipio AFRICANUS 


Shaved HIMSELF every day.”’ 
Do You? 


A single trial will 
' convince you—that 


WILLIAMS’ | 
Shaving Stick 


possesses all of those 
excellencies which 
we claim for it. 
Rich in quality of 
lather—it will not 
dry on the face— 
Delicate, Fragrant 
— Soothing — Con~ 
venient and attract- 
five in style. By its 
use—SHAVING és 
accomplished with 
ease and comfort, 
4SK YOUR IST FOR IT. TRY It, 
We will send it Post Paid to any address 





















For 2Sc. in Stamps. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


_ Yor Half's Century Makers of Genuine Yankee Seap, 











BAIBY'’S 
SKIN & SCALP 
CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 
AND BEAUTIFIED 


WY Curicura. 


JOR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAU- 
ee Se —_ - eg -— ——— — 
curing torturing, disfiguring, itching, ya mply 
diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood, with oe of 
hair, from infancy to old age, the Curiouza Remeptcs 
are {nfallible. 

Curtoura, the t Sxix Cure, and Curiovra Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beantifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Curiovra Resotvent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, nengone 5 Ay terperan succeed when all other 






reinedies and the best physicians fail. 
Curiourna Remepies are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible skin beantifiers and bi purifiers, free 


from poisonous ingredients. : 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutioura, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Resotvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrzz Deve anp 
CuxmioaL Co., Boston, Mass. 

2 Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


BABY'S mirttce” emer" 





I IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
4 Fivest and Cheapest Meat-flavoring Stock for 
—_ Made Dishes, and Sauces. Annual -sale, 
8,000,000 jars. 


IKBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 

An invaluable tonic. “Is a success and a boon 

for which nations should feel grateful.”—See “ Med- 
ical Press,” ‘* Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. The title 
“Baron Liebig” and photograph having been largely 
used by dealers with no-connection with Baron Liebig, 
the public are informed that the —- Company aloae 
can offer the article with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of 

‘ineness. 


‘genu 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
To be had of all bg ry Grocers, and 
Chemists, . Sole agenta for the United States (whole- 
- only), a David & Co., 9 Fenchurch Avenue, Lon- 
on, 3 


Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 
PARK & TILFORD, ACKER, ERRALL, & CON- 
DIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, WHY- 
LAND, & CO., FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., CHAS. 
N. CRITTENTON, W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
BOGLE & LYLES, EISNER & MENDLESON CO. 








= dhaseed Costes mailed free “be ‘as facturers, 
jan! 
LYON & HEALY, 162 State Chicago. 


ESTABLISHED 1801. 


BENT & CO.’S 


Celebrated Hand-Made 


WATER CRACKERS. 


QU. D 
Easy of a Absolutely Pure. 
BENT & CO., Milton, Mass. 


MADE EASY Manufactur- 
; ing Rubber Stam; Send 
for Price List of to 
d. F. W. 217 
German 8t., Bal: Md. 











THE WASHBURN AMERICAN GUITARS 
@ANDOLINES 





















































VIRTUOUS INDIGNATION. 
“I don’t know anything about cards, and the one who does has a heart as black as the ace 


of spades,” 





LEA&PERRING | 





SAUCE 


(THE WORCESTERSHIRE) 
Imparts the most delicious taste and sest to 
XTRACT 


A eos aes 
TLEMAN at Mad- ba 
at” WORCESTER, FISH, 
a om HOT & COLD 
ceed = bey 
coma ‘eo yee 4 WELSH- 

some sauce that is on 





Signature is on every bottle of the genuine, 


JOHN DUNCANS’ SONS, N. Y., 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 

5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; 
1199 Broadway, N. Y. ; 279 Falton 8t., Brooklyn; 
215 N. Charles 8t., Baltimore; 47 N. 8th St., Phila. 

DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 


Garments withont ripping. Send for Circular and 
Price-list. 4 





>) - 








The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— 
Boston Traveller. 3 








— 
The plates of Harper’s Weekly during the War 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations. In two splendid folio voiumes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of ite 
famous War pictures. Price for set. carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16- in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22; full 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. Send for Il- 
lustrated Circular to 
McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 

185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


r ‘to $8 ada o Sam worth $1.50, FREE, 
$5 Lines not under the soe feet. Write Brew. 





stzxs Savery Rew Houves Co., Helly, Mich, | 


ROYA 


FLICKER. 


AND CHIMNEY, $1.25. 
TO THE TRADE. 


AGAND 
| FAL, BURAER 


THE ONLY SATISFACTORY BURNER THERE 


IS ON THE MARKET. ENTIRELY NEW CON- 
STRUCTION. 
LUTELY SAFE. A PERFECT ADTOMATIC EX- 
TINGUISHER DOES AWAY WITH BLOWING 
OUT THE LIGHT. 


IT WILL FIT ANY LAMP. ABSO- 


LARGE, WHITE, STEADY LIGHT WITHOUT 
IT RESTS THE EYES. 
LARGE STOCK NEW AND UNIQUE LAMPS FOR 


SALE AT GREAT DISCOUNT—1 BARCLAY ST. 


RETAIL PRICE OF ROYAL ARGAND BURNER 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT 


NEW YORE BRASS CoO. 





‘MALL HAVANAS. Cigar, 83-inch “Cadet,” $10.00 
thousand.. Sample box by mail, 80c. Agents 


wanted. J. M. AGUERO, 246 6th Ave., New York. 








AGENTS WANTED at once on the most popular 
a Masonic Work everoffered. Pay 


with bottom ices 
REDDING ACO, 
ie. and Manufacturers, 731 Broadway,New York. 








OF THE 


FRANKLIN SQUARE 
SONG COLLECTION. 


Now . Uniform in Size, Style,and Character of 
Contents with Nos. 1,2 and S. any Old Tunes. It 
contains 200 Farorite Songs and Hymns with music 
oman’ in Four Parts, among which are the following : 
Angel of Peace —Are There Tidings? —Autumn 
Dreaming—Awake, My Soul—Battle Eve—-Bring 
Flowers—Brooksid e—C anadian Boat Song— Clang 
of the Wooden Shoon—Come, Holy Spirit—Come 
to the Sea—Come ‘Unto Him—Darky and Joan— 
Dear Little Shamrock—Dermot Astore—Distant 
Drum—Dublin 5 hee on the Rhine— Ever be 
ge of n—Falienis Thy Throne—Fire 
of Home—Flowers for the Brave—Forever and 
Forever—Forsaken Am I—Gently Rest-Golden 
Da to Lena Darling—Greenwood 

e— Hearts of Oak— Heaven is 

Wears the Day—I Come, I 
m —Innisfail—Io the Gloaming 
—I Would I Werea ny* ain—Keller’s American 
Hymna—K Dance — ie Dream Again—Low- 
Backed Car—Lucy’s Fiittin’—Lurialine—May Mar- 

aret—My Nannie’s Awa’—Nursery Songs—Oh, 

ert Thou inthe Cauld Blast?—Oid Tubal Cain— 
Old Oaken Bucket—One by One the Sands are 


Fourth Book| Ne. 4. 





Filowi: n’s Serenade—Play-Time Songs— 
Poor Tho’ My Cot— Punchinelio—Rataplan—Rock 
Me to . Mother —Soldiers’ Chorus--Strangers 


Yet—Sweeter than the Breath of Morning—The 
Night is Fine—The Old Sexton—The Pilot—The 
Sound of Harps—Thoughts of Wonder—Thou'rt 
Like Unto a Flower—Thou Wilt Never Grow Old 
—Three Fishers— Trancadillo—Twilight Dews— 


and much appropriate Reading Matter. No leat 
turned to complete any song or hymn. Elements 
of Music, Eight Pages, One Hundred Points. Send 
Postal Card for Contents of the Four Numbers. 

books fur Homeor School. Two Handred Songs 
oof remweyedes esncice fens 

pe as Harper’s Monthly ine. per, 
ots.; Boards, 60 cts.; Cloth, 1.00. Address, 


Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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EVIDENT. 
“We don’t want yer.” 


Boop er. 








SICK HEADACHE, 
BILIOUSNESS, 
CONSTIPATION. 


The sore Dyspepsia ple feel, 

However light may may their meal, 

Should ne'er be suffered to repose 

And breed a train of graver woes, 

When perfect health they may secure 

Through TARRANT® s SELTZER safe and sure. 


sane 


Tone, Touch Workmans 


Wi oe ashi, @ 

















SOZOBONT, 
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THIS INK IS MANUP’R BY 


J. H. Bonnell & Co. (Limited), N.Y. 





ONL ib WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 
The shells of the ocean yield no pear! that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 

in 1comparable Dentifrice, Fragrant . 


it hich hardens an@ ATH be the GUMS, purifies 
~— umes the BRE beantifies and preserves 
EETH, from youth to old age. 


On bottle of Sezodont will last six months. 





WEEKLY. 


Crosse & Blackwell's 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


Made from English Fresh Fruits 
and Refined Sugar, are sold 


VOLUME XXXI., NO. 1610. 


by, ‘come Grocers in the 
” United States. 





CAUTION. 


ee All genuine siaiReiges bear the name of 
the Manufacturers on the labels, CR OSSE’ 
& BLACK WELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 


, 


Soho Square, London. 


C.C. Shayne, | 
Manufacturing Purrier, | 


108 Prince St., N. Y., 


Will retail fashionable Furs 
and Seal-skin Garments this 
season. This will afford a 
splendid opportunity for 
‘ladies to purchase reliable 
_ furs direct from the Manu- 
facturer at lowest possible 
prices. Fashion book mailed 
> free. 











MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPP.S’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 








il 








APERIENT 


THE TONIC 





FINE CHOCOLATE CREAMS. 


You can always depend upon the 


Trade-Mark 
Hod of each Drop. 


For sale Dy Confectioners everywhere. 


'T 18 GOOD 








WATER. 








Ww. L. ORS 










3 Cireular Size, $8 ; Press for emall news- 


fe Sees enim Cards, to 


‘| STEEL PENS 








For all Ailments of 
the Digestive Organs. 
FORMULA PLAINLY PRINTED 
ON EAE BOTILE, 





GOLD MEDAL PARIS r= ag nln 








PARLOR. .GAMES 


iid collection of 7@ronnd " - DELIGHT i UL! 
tertai 1 
nian feet wie soa oe we, Do} | AGREEABLE! 
ans) as we: and Penci 
Serer eins and Memory, Games of Acton, POTENT! 


booksellers, or or sent postpaid on receipt of 
| 0X. RUBBARD CO, Bex 697, Rochester, N..Y. 


EFFICIENT! 


If your Druggist doce not keep 
Digestylin, send $1.00 te the Man 
efacturers, W. F. Kidder & Co., 83 
Jobn St., N. ¥., and they will send. 
you a bottle, express 














Tel 




















SUPPLEMENT. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Wi ty 


j ’ ees : ae Sux ’ 
THE, PRESIDENTS: CALL. ON: MRS. POLK AT NASHVILLE —Buow 4 Sxeton sy W, A. Rooens. 


VIEWING THE DEER AT BELLE MEAD.—Drawn sy Gitpert GauL 
THE PRESIDENT IN THE SOUTH.—[Sge Pace 787.] 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL JOURNEY SOUTH.—From Sxetcnes ny W. A. Roaers.—(Sre Pace 787.] 
3. The Escort at Asheviile, North Carolina. 


1. Seen from the Car Window. 2. Admiring Citizens. 








